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Chef Joe honors Vermont summer corn with a 
sweet and savory line up of 
Oh, plus Farmhouse’s 3rd annual East Side Corn 
hole Tourney. It’ll be corn-tastic! 


802.540.1783 
61 Main Street 
pistouvt.com 


Seasonally inspired modern French 
cuisine. Real wine, for the big thirst, 
for meditation, for jouissance. 

P?at and drink with us. 


PISTOU 


vinosity 


summer mediterranean wine & dine series 
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August 1st 5pm to close 


Welcome 

Thursday, August 1st 5pm to close 
These fine Hardwick distillers have one simple goal: to 
make spirits out of the best ingredients they can find! 
Join us as we celebrate their dedication to the VT land 
with Caledonia Spirits inspired cocktails. Moscow 
Mule, Kir Royale, Corpse Reviver #2 & more. The 
kitchen’s getting in on the festivities, too, with Barr 
Hill Vodka cured salmon! 

Visit our website to see what's coming up next! 

GuildandCompany.com 

1B33 WILLISTON ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT « SOB.497.1ZOY 


voluptuous vinos, pairings, bites 81 exceptional events 


FASMH0USETG.COM 


tuesday july 23 

wines from southern trance & northern spaln 
• kristln butke of eric Solomon's european cellars 

tuesday august 13 

wines from Italian coastal regions • michael burke of was imports 

monday September 16 

wines from tuscany • molly lewis of indigenous selections 


mka 
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INF: FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday, July 31st 

5pm to late 






-3" LCD Screen 
-5x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
-16 Megapixels 
-Waterproof! 


VTartists 


We Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


MEMBER WEDNESDAYS! 

Every Wednesday Photo Discount Men 


Two great locations: 


^Mountain 

)amem > 


Off Route 100 Staples Plaza \ 

14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 


www.gmcamera.com 


1 07/07/2013-07/27/201: 
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WE WILL NOT FAIL TO LAUNCH, 
THIS IS HAPPENING! 

$2 PRO PIG PALE, A 5% ALE 
BREWED WITH CITRA, SIMCOE, 
AMARILLO AND CHINOOK 


prohibitionpig. 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


PERFORMING 
SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 


PAT METHENY: 

THE ORCHESTRION PROJECT 

SATURDAY, JULY 27, 7:30 PM 


SCRAG MOUNTAIN MUSIC 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 7:30 PM 


A visionary young organization. Scrag Mountain Music 
connects communities in Vermont to classical music in 
a powerful way by presenting innovative and interactive 
performances of world-dass chamber music. 


Peak VTartists Series sponsored by: 


COMEDIAN BOB MARLEY: 
WICKED FUNNY 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 8 PM 


"10 Comics to Watch" — Variety Magazine 
Just off the stages of the Montreal "Just for Laughs" 
Festival - he's back to Vermont! Bob Mariey is a 
Guinness Book of World Records holder for the longest 
continuous standup routine- 40 hours of comedy! Get 
your tickets early - this show is sure to sell out! 


BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 7:30 PM 


Join Music Director Daniel Bruce and the Burlington Civic Symphony for a 
summer pops concert in Stowe. The program will feature light classical selections 
by Mozart and Berlioz; Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture; and popular themes from 
movies and musicals, including The Lord of the Rings, Star Trek, Phantom of the 
Opera, and Les Miserables. 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


PERFORMING 
Arts Center 












WINOOSKI’S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 

38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI. VT 05404 
MULEBARVT.COM 

802 - 393-2020 # 
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facing 

facts 


(<£) 



Dodge land deal to 
rest, but expect the 
GOP to resurrect the 
controversy in 2014. 

Vi 

LOGGER 

LEGISLATOR? 

Rusty DeWees is 
sounding more like 
a candidate every 
day. Still waiting 
for the punchline. 



RIVER RESCUE 


An alert neighbor 
climbed down a rock 
face to save a woman 
from drowning in a 
Jericho swimming 
hole. Miraculous. 

NUCLEAR OPTION 

First IBM. Now 
Vermont Yankee's 
parent company is 
warning of layoffs. 
Let's hope VY comes 
clean with the 
job-cut numbers. 

FACING FACTS COMPILED 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Mary Alice McKenzie Wants to Talk 
About Gangs. Is Burlington Ready 
to Listen?" by Andy Bromage. Some 
community leaders and cops warn that 
gang-like activity appears to be on the rise 
among Burlington youth. 

2. "Vermont Sewage Plants Are 
Overflowing, But How Much Remains a 
Mystery" by Ken Picard. This year's record- 
breaking rainfalls have led to sewage 
overflows, but the state isn't tracking them 
closely. 

3. "Plattsburgh's Nomad Airstream Is 
King of the Trailers" by Ken Picard. A 
Plattsburgh business is becoming a 
national hub for aficionados of Airstream 
recreational vehicles. 

4. "Le Bistro du Lac's Food With a 
French Accent" by Alice Levitt. A resto in 
Westport, N.Y., serves up classy bistro fare 
with lakefront views on the side. 

5. Side Dishes: "San Sai Japanese 
Restaurant Expands to Main Street" by 
Alice Levitt. The team behind San Sai Is 
planning to open a new noodle restaurant, 
Ramen, in downtown Burlington. 

tweet of 
the week: 

®DrlreVT 

I was 20 feet 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ®SEVEN_DAY5 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 











Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally Operated 


Creating 

the 

Flawless Face! 


laura mercier 


SEVEN DAYS 

TRIPLE SCOOP. 



Pamela Polslon & Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 



feed back 
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ALL-WEATHER SYMPHONY 

I would like to make a clarification to last 
week’s “State of the Arts" article entitled 
“Burlington Ensemble to Bring Summer 
Serenades to Shelburne Farms and 
Other Venues.” The Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra was not “rained out” for the 
past two years, as stated, but rather “rained 
in." We performed for 1500 people at the 
indoor site associated with the Shelburne 
Farms venue. This year, the audience was 
treated to a wonderfully rich program and 
a special selection of vocal pieces from the 
Great American Songbook with guest artist 
Sara Jean Ford. We have been present- 
ing the Summer Festival Tour statewide 
for well over 50 years, and we perform rain 
or shine. Our audience is glad we do. 

Thank you for giving journalistic space 
to the classical music scene in Burlington. 
We appreciate every inch dedicated to 
this genre. 

Amy Caldwell 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell is marketing director of the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 


IN TOON 

Thanks for the Cartoon Issue [July 3]! 
Great timing, too, right in the middle of the 
intensive cartooning workshop I teach at 
the University of Vermont. It gave the class 
lots to read and talk about. I appreciated 
the variety of styles and range of subject 
matter. I hope you'll publish another one 


next year — or even sooner — maybe even 
consider having more regular comics re- 
views and features? 

I'd also love to see a more encompassing 
call for submissions — in your own paper, 
perhaps? I'll bet that members of the newly 
formed Burlington Comics Club would be 
happy to contribute to the action, as well as 
other unaffiliated cartoonists who may be 
lurking across the state. 

You know you’re getting quality when 
your cartoonists are from the Center for 
Cartoon Studies — and there is a wider 
world, even in Vermont! 

Glynnis Fawkes 

BURLINGTON 


STAND BY YOUR COPS 

The indictment of Winooski Police Corporal 
Jason Nokes is being portrayed as a po- 
litical gamble for both T.J. Donovan and Bill 
Sorrell [“Why Prosecutors Asked a Grand 
Jury Whether to Charge a Winooski Cop,” 
July 17]. The sad irony is that it is true. This 
case is not about truth and justice; this case 
is about two public and political figures 
trying to jockey themselves into position for 
the next election. They have no concern for 
how this course of action affects Cpl. Nokes 
or any other law enforcement member. 
They are not concerned with how this 
game affects his professional career or even 
his personal life. They are only concerned 
with how this case can elevate their hopes 
for election. I can assure you that they are 
not gaining any votes from anyone who 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


sees the true meaning of this game. It is 
truly unfortunate that we can't rely on our 
leadership, especially those we elect, to set 
the correct example. Shame on them for 
their failed leadership. We need to stand 
behind the men and women in uniform 
who protect and serve our communities. 
Stand tall, be proud, and thank your local 
law enforcement 

Jeffrey Wimette 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Wimette is the business manager for 
the local chapter of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, which 
represents Winooski police officers. 


NO GRAND JURY FOR MASON? 

[Re “Why Prosecutors Asked a Grand Jury 
Whether to Charge a Winooski Cop," July 
17]: If the attorney general and state’s at- 
torney were willing to call a grand jury to 
decide whether to bring charges against 
the Winooski cop who shot and wounded 
Isaac Sage, why can't they call a grand 
jury to investigate the death by Taser of 
Macadam Mason? 

Barry Kade 

MONTGOMERY 


GANGS IN VERMONT 

Hats off to Seven Days, Andy Bromage, 
Mary Alice McKenzie and Burlington 
Police Chief Michael Schirling for speak- 
ing out about a very real and growing 
“serious problem” ["Mary Alice McKenzie 
Wants to Talk about Gangs. Is Burlington 
Ready to Listen?" July 17]. The issue is 
not isolated to Burlington, St. Albans or 
Rutland. It is a problem that has begun 
to plague many communities across 
the state. St. Albans has struggled with 
this issue for several years now. Chief 
Schirling, myself and several other police 
chiefs, sheriffs, corrections officials and 
drug team leaders participated in a meet- 
ing a couple of months ago in Rutland to 
discuss this phenomenon and try to deter- 
mine how widespread the problem is. We 
shared ideas about best law enforcement 
practices when interacting with these in- 
dividuals, and we shared ideas about gang 
prevention and educating our respective 
communities about this problem. 

I think we all came away from that 
meeting with a clear understanding that 
Vermont is, in fact, experiencing a growing 
gang issue that is deeply intertwined with 
illicit drug activity. Some of the individuals 
that have come to our communities from 
out of state quickly connect with locals and 
existing fringe networks to ply their trade. 
Whether these “gangs” are homegrown, 
wannabe or the real deal, they engage in 
gang-like behavior, gang-like activities, 
gang-like branding/flagging and criminal 


conduct. They use their gang affiliation to 
recruit and intimidate others. I think Joe 
Mollner was correct when he said it doesn't 
take large numbers of gang members to 
cause real problems. I too think we must 
be careful not to fuel stereotypes, or incite 
racial profiling but we cannot ignore the 
reality of the problem. Just a final point of 
fact: Many of our “gang bangers” are white 
and homegrown. 

Gary Taylor 

ST. ALBANS 

Taylor is the police chief in St. Albans. 


STRIPPERS IN CHARGE 

[Re "Unhappy Endings,” June 5; Feedback, 
“Burlington or Topeka?” June 26]: Unlike 
your massage-parlor reporter — too cow- 
ardly (or p-whipped) to admit to a shred 
of titillation — I thoroughly enjoy seeing 
scantily clad women. I haven’t been to a 
massage parlor because I don’t like the 
format, not because I have anything against 
them. However, Vermont authorities 
should promptly find out if any kind of co- 
ercion was involved at the massage parlors, 
then promptly send traffickers to the genital 
guillotine. If no coercion, no punishment. 

I have spent more than my fair share of 
time in strip clubs and know the drill well. 
Generally speaking, the dancers rule. The 
idea that they are submissive, somehow 
being exploited, is pure do-gooder pom. 
They tease cash out of customer’s pockets 
in prodigious quantities — and not just 
the beautiful ones, either. Personality is at 
least as important as looks in this regard. 
Men are willing suckers in these clubs. 
They’re the sheep; the women, the wolves. 
Make no mistake about it. 

Eric Johnson 

BURLINGTON 


CORRECTION 

We misidentified the drummer in 
last week’s review of Lucid’s Home Is 
Where We Wanna Grow [CD Reviews]. 
The correct name is Kyle Murray. 
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organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 




at bargain p r . 


Drink Local! 

Join us this Friday, 
July 26th, from 3-6pm for 
a free wine tasting with 
Mitchell Simpson of East 
Shore Vineyard. 

Goutla Day, Sir... 

Try some Sundried 
Tomato and Basil Gouda 
from Smiths Farmstead. 
Mild, creamy, and made 
with raw cow’s milk. 
Just $4.99/lb! 

A New Biscoff! 

Introducing chocolate 
covered Biscoff cookies. 
Prepacked for on-the-go 
snacking, but perfect for 
everyday indulgence! 
ON SALE SI. 49! 


Cl lTEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 VilUston Rd.. So. Bulington YT 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


Hydro Flash 

The BEST water bottle ever! 
WHY? 



PURPLE REIGN/ 



RedSouare 

SerCin' if op since mg. 


WED 7/2*1 MINT JULEP 7PM 
DJ CRE8 UPM 

THU 7/25 BOB WAGNER DUO 5PM 
PANTON FLATS 7PM 
D JAY 6ARON/DJ CRE8 10PM 
FR17/26 MIKE PEDERSEN 5PM 

DUPONT BROTHERS 8PM / DJ MIXX 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 7/27 DAMN TALL BUILDINGS 5PM 

DJ RAUL 6PM / KINA ZORE 7PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 7/28 CANOPY 7PM / DJ ROBBIE J 10PM 
MON 7/29 WOLCOT 7PM / DIONYSIA 8:30PM 
DJ MASHTODON 10PM 

TUE 7/30 SETH YACOVONE BLUES TRIO 7PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 


is6 church Sfreef, Burlingf°n 
Having g parfy? Renf f he blue r°<W 
info^redsTuareVfxowi 





LONG TRAIL BREWING CO, PRESENTS 

COOLER IN THE MOUNTAINS 

corner! series 


JULY 27 

SAT 3:30 PM » KILLINGTON RESORT 
DISCOVERKILLINGTON.COM 



EXTENDED SUMMER HOURS IN BURLINGTON & SHELBURNE 
M-W 9:30am-7pm : TH-SAT 9:30am-8pm : SUN 11am-5pm 


o 

Q 


BURLINGTON : 864.7899 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 


COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


VPR Welcomes 

GARRISON KEILLOR’S 

^ (ffitame c$orm *^ 07 ryxinion 

TOUR 2013 



WEDNESDAY, DULY 31 • 7:30PM 

Ben & Jerry’s Concerts on the Green at Shelbune Museum - Shelburne, VT 
Tickets: www.highergroundmusic.com, at the Higher Ground Box Office, 
or 888-512-SHOW 




VPR 


HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS 


2013 SUMMER CONCERT SERIES 


m 

s/e. BUDDY GUY 

i F1YNN THEATRE • BURLINGTON g 

iff 

18/17 • THE BLACK CROWES 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FEST 

WATERFRONT PARK, BURLINGTON 

n 

I9/9.GAD ELMALEM 

FIYNNSPACE • BURLINGTON 


9/12 • MICHAEL FRANTI 

1 AND SPEARHEAD 

| FlYNN THEATRE* BURLINGTON 

S3 

1 9/14 & 15 • GRAND POINT NORTH 

| FEAT. GRACE POTTER 8. THE NOCTURNALS 

WATERFRONT PARK, BURLINGTON 


,9/zo. BILL COSBY 

FLYNN THEATRE* BURLINGTON 

m 

9/30- CELTIC THUNDER 

TICKETS & INFO: 

www.hleh6rgroundmuslc.com, at the Higher Ground Box Office, or 8B8-S12-SH0W 
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Stuck in Vermont: Multimedia 
producer Eva Sollberger spotted drones on 
the Burlington waterfront last week — the 
kind attached to bagpipes. The St Andrews 
Pipe Band ofVermont performed at the 
Auer Family Boathouse on Wednesday. 



dear,*/ lucy. 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 


ADD A NEW 

accessary to brighten 

UP YOUR SUMMER 
WARDROBE! 


New arrivals from 
Rebecca Minkoff, 
Frye, Cole Haan 
a Bed Stu. 
Come in and c/tecJc 
them out! 

PicbuU 

Bed Stu "Brandy” 

BACKPACK IN BLACK LUX 




MOUNTAIN BIKE ADVENTURE CAMP : Ages 8-17. Mon-Fri sessions from 9 AM-4 PM, July 
15-19, August 12-16, August 19-23.$420/child/week; SI 00 overnight available on select Thursdays. 


SO£| AR8USW.COM e 


=|AK. r J Be Better Here 


By Land or By Lake 

Get out there with great rates from NEFCU 

Wherever you find your fun this summer, NEFCU has 
the loan for you. From cars to campers, boats to bikes, 
RVs to ATVs - a low-rate loan from NEFCU can bring 
the great outdoors within reach. With low rates, flexible 
terms and quick turnaround times - NEFCU will have 
you on the road or on the water in no time. 

■ Borrow up to 100% of purchase price* 

■ Loans for new and used vehicles and boats 

■ Instant online loan application 

The fun is waiting! Call or apply online today! 






LOOKING FORWARD 



FRIDAY 26 & SATURDAY 27 

STORY TIME 


. WEDNESDAY 31 

) GREENING UP 

I In the age of recycling and solar power, green 
> roofs — despite their centuries-long history — 
remain something of an anomaly. As part of the 
Yestermorrow Design/Build School Summer 
Lecture Series, expert Chris Brunner shares 
current research and projects demonstrating 
the benefits, design and construction practices 
of these living landscapes. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON 


Sometimes reaching one's boiling point is the 
perfect impetus for artistic creation. Such was 
the case for Los Angeles-based writer and ac- 
tress Ramsey Brown. Sidelined by a back injury, 
she used the downtime to pen the comedy 
Stop, Drop and Roll. The Fayston native 
returns home to debut her one-woman show 
about how to navigate life’s unexpected turns. 




SATURDAY 27 & SUNDAY 28 

Stunning Specimens 



SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 54 


©- 

SATURDAY 27 

High-Tech Harmonies 

How does a 19-time Grammy Award-winning jazz 
guitarist stay inspired? With a mechanically con- 
trolled mini-orchestra that responds to his guitar 

Pierre and Francois Lamoureu/s Pat Metheny: 

- e Orchestrion Project captures this one-of-a- 
kind musical experience of the artist single-hand- 
edly operating a symphony of instruments. 


© 


SATURDAY 27 

Gentle Giants 



SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S4 


© 


FRIDAY 26-SUNDAY 28 

Locavore Legends 



SEE SOUNDBITES ON PAGE 63 




ONGOING 

In Retrospect 



this geographical isolation, the 88-year-old remains 
tapped into contemporary movements, as reflected 



BAR & SHOP 

Drink . Shop , Learn 
126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat 11-7 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


Over 24 Wines by the Glass 

Private Function Space 

Private Group Tastings 

Corporate Events 
& Workshops 


Great selection of wine 
& more in our retail shop. 


Cocktails, Beer, Cheese 
& Charcuterie Plates 



s Vermont suffering from a case of 
Municipal Officials Gone Wild? 

In a totally bizarre coincidence, 
Burlington Deputy Police Chief andi 
higbee and Newport Mayor paul monette 
were both involved in separate alcohol- 
related driving incidents early Sunday 
morning, according to the Vermont State 
Police. 

Higbee was popped for a DUI on his 
way back from an Enosburg concert, 
though his lawyer claims he blew a .077 the 
first time the staties measured his blood- 
alcohol content. A second breathalyzer 
reading found him over the state’s .08 legal 
driving limit 

Monette, meanwhile, rolled over and 
wrecked his Toyota Prius on 1-91 in Barton. 
The cops say alcohol and speed contrib- 
uted to the one-car crash, which is still 
under investigation. 

Lest you think all Vermont officialdom 
has gone to rot, at least one sober-minded 
lawmaker is driving ahead with a proposal 
to lower the legal limit from .08 to .05. 

"People should not be behind the wheel 
when they're impaired, whether it’s by al- 
cohol, marijuana or other drugs,” says Rep. 
bill lippert (D-Hinesburg), who chairs the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Lippert says he’d been considering 
introducing such legislation for years 
and finally greenlighted it in May after 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
issued a nonbinding recommendation for 
states to lower the limit to .05. The board 
said at the time that when drivers cross 
that threshold, most “experience a decline 
in both cognitive and visual functions 
which significantly increases the risk of a 
serious crash.” 

According to National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration data, 23 of 
Vermont’s 55 vehicular fatalities in 2011 in- 
volved alcohol-impaired drivers. Of those, 
five involved drivers who blew between .01 
and .07 — under the legal limit. 

So will Lippert's bill speed through 
Montpelier when the legislature recon- 
venes in January? The chairman says he’s 
received plenty of positive feedback since 
WCAX’s kyle midura first reported on the 
bill last month. 

But a number of high-ranking pols 
seem disinclined to lower the limit. 

“I’m not convinced, and I'd really need 
to be convinced that this would solve our 
problem,” says Senate Judiciary Committee 
chairman dick sears (D-Bennington), 
who says he’d rather focus on chronic re- 
offenders. “I just think it would end up 
making more people criminal.” 

The Vermont Department of Health 
has yet to take a position on the proposal, 


according to deputy commissioner Barbara 
cimaguo, and Gov. peter shumlin is cool to 
the idea. In a statement, Shumlin spokes- 
woman sue allen said the gov would 
“welcome hearing more" about Lippert’s 
plan, but it “would not be a priority for the 
governor.” 

Even Lippert's own boss, House 
Speaker snap smith, says he “would want 
to know that it was really going to make 
a difference before we moved in that 
direction.” 

And just wait for the state's alcohol and 
restaurant industries to get involved. 

“I’m really sick and tired of the new pro- 
hibitionists and what they're trying to do to 
vilify alcohol in this country,” says Vermont 
Brewers Association executive director 
kurt staudter. “This is a value-added 
sector in Vermont, and we’re vilifying it” 

A1 LEAST ONE SOBER-MINDED 
LAWMAKER IS DRIVING AHEAD WITH 

APROPOSALTO LOWER THE 
LEGAL LIMIT FROM .08 TO .05. 

But Lippert says he's not trying to be a 
narc — or to keep Vermonters from their 
favorite pastime: drinking. 

“I’m not asking people not to drink,” he 
says. "I’m simply asking people not to be 
on the highway when they’re impaired.” 

Bittersweet Motel 

Is Gov. Shumlin, who took on the “welfare 
state" during the last legislative session, at 
it again? 

In January, you might recall, the gov 
sought to slash the Earned Income Tax 
Credit and place new caps on welfare 
benefits, pissing off liberals left and right 
Okay, mostly left. 

So when the Department for Children 
and Families issued new emergency rules 
last month that would dramatically reduce 
the number of homeless Vermonters eligible 
to stay in motels when shelters fill up, you 
could be forgiven for assuming Shummy 
was sticking it to the poor once more. 

The proposed policy assigned points to 
vulnerable Vermonters. For instance, those 
65 and older would get one point, those in 
the third trimester of pregnancy would 
get two and those with a child under age 6 
would get three points. To be eligible for a 
motel voucher, you’d need to collect 6. 

The reaction from advocates for the 
homeless was swift and fierce. Vermont 
Affordable Housing Coalition coordinator 


erhard mahnke fired off a quick missive 
to legislative leaders saying he and his 
colleagues were "universally stunned and 
outraged” at what they saw as “an impend- 
ing disaster.” 

To strip away temporary shelter from 
those who failed to reach six points before 

place, Committee on Temporary Shelter 
director rita markley said at the time, 
is like “pulling away the life raft before 
people know how to swim.” 

So what was Shummy thinking? 

Well, he was doing what the legislature 
told him to do! 

From 2008 through 2012, state spend- 
ing on motel stays more than quadrupled, 
from less than half a million dollars to 
more than $2.2 million. The next year, it 
nearly doubled again to $4.1 million. 

Irate that many were abusing the pro- 
gram, House appropriating sought to slash 
funding to just $1 million — half of what 
Shumlin requested in his budget. The 
final appropriations bill directed the state 
to spend $L5 million on the program, but 
it also mandated that the administration 
continue protecting specific groups of 

To richard giddings, the DCF deputy 
commissioner charged with implementing 
the new spending restrictions, the legisla- 
ture’s orders were a tad contradictory. 

“I think what they gave us was guid- 
ance about who we should serve,” he says. 
“The challenge, of course, is that with that 
guidance they also put limitations on how 
much money we could spend to do that,” 

Says Giddings’ boss, DCF commissioner 
david yacavone, “When you go from $4 mil- 
lion to $1.5 million, what do you expect?” 

Further complicating the situation 
was that after a rocky legislative session, 
Shumlin and the low-income advocates who 
had railed against his EITC and Reach Up 
proposals were trying hard to mend fences. 
According to both sides, Shumlin sat down 
with five of his most vocal critics from that 
community two weeks ago to figure out how 
to avoid similar feuds in the future. 

Subsequently, DCF put the new home- 
less motel rules on hold and pledged to 
work with low-income advocates to come 
up with a better system. On Tuesday, DCF 
presented a new plan, which guarantees 
motel access to homeless Vermonters who 
are elderly, disabled, pregnant or have chil- 
dren under 6. 

“Needless to say, it’s a huge improve- 
ment,” Vermont Legal Aid attorney 
Christopher curtis said Tuesday. “They get 
big credit for putting the brakes on this and 
taking the time to listen to advocates who 
work with these Vermonters.” 
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So is everybody happy with Shummy’s 
spirit of compromise? Not exactly. 

Sen. tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden), who 
has crusaded against the motel program 
for years, says he's pleased the admin- 
istration has refined its draft rules. But 
he says he’s worried the gov will spend 
more money on a failed program than the 
legislature directed him to — leaving less 
money for longer-term solutions to fight 
homelessness. 

“The program has become dysfunc- 
tional, and it needs to be changed,” says 
Ashe, who argues that out-of-staters 
routinely come to Vermont to take ad- 
vantage of it. “There is no question in my 
mind there are systemic problems — not 
anecdotal problems — that need to be ad- 
dressed. And in that regard, the doom and 
gloom projected by some is distracting us 
from actually making a smart decision." 

So there you have it, doom-and-gloom- 
ers. This time it’s lefties like Ashe and his 
legislative cronies who are dishing out the 
tough medicine. And this time Shummy 
seems to be standing with his newfound 
friends in the low-income advocacy 
community. 

Talk about a role reversal! 

DeMinting Da Money 
for Da Progs 

Is Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.) angling to 
become a leftist version of jim demint? 

Before resigning from the Senate in 
January to take the helm of the Heritage 
Foundation, the right-wing South 
Carolinian built his Senate Conservatives 
Fund into a force to be reckoned with. 
Unlike your typical "leadership” political 
action committee — a second campaign 
account many lawmakers create to raise 
money for friends and allies — DeMint’s 
group routinely doled out cash to defeat 
fellow incumbent Republicans. 

To drag the Senate to the right and 
establish himself as a leader of the conser- 
vative movement, DeMint was perfectly 
willing to rock the Republican boat — and 
spurn the incumbent protection racket. 

Now Sanders is ready to do the same. 

Earlier this month, the Vermont inde- 
pendent announced to supporters via email 
that he’s ramping up his own leadership 
PAC, called Progressive Voters of America. 
The goal, he wrote, is to “create a strong 
grass-roots movement in all 50 states, and 
work hard to elect progressive candidates at 
the local, state and national level.” 

Established in 2008, PVA has never 
raised more than $125,000 per two-year 
election cycle. And it’s mostly contributed 
to Sanders’ Democratic colleagues — even 
centrist Dems like Pennsylvania’s bob 
casev and Montana's jon tester. 

But those days, it seems, are over. 

phil fiermonte, a longtime Sanders aide 
who serves as PVA's treasurer, says the 
PAC expects to raise $100,000 this quar- 
ter alone. And while the group will con- 
tinue to support Sanders' congressional 


colleagues, he says, it also plans to get 
involved in state and local races. 

Most significantly? According to 
Fiermonte, “it is also possible that PVA 
could support primary challenges to in- 
cumbent members.” 

Now that would get D.C. Dems to pay at- 
tention to their independent caucus-mate. 

What Campaign? 

From the moment jake perkinson stepped 
down as chairman of the Vermont 
Democratic Party last March, the rumor in 
Montpelier was that he'd been tapped to 
run Shumlin’s reelection campaign. 

Perkinson denied it. Shumlin’s people 
denied it But the rumor persisted — 
mainly, it seems, because it makes perfect 

After all, Shummy's two top political 
aides, alex maclean and bill lofy, moved 
on to other gigs last winter after the 
gov waltzed through his first reelection 
campaign. And none of the top politi- 
cal brass on the 5th floor of the Pavilion 
Office Building — chief of staff liz miller, 
legislative liaison louis porter and Allen, 
his spokeswoman and deputy COS — has 
much in the way of campaign experience. 

But Perkinson does. The Burlington at- 
torney and political consultant has spent 
years on the campaign circuit. 

Sure enough, at a meeting of the 
Democrats’ state committee Saturday 
in Montpelier, Perkinson was named 
Shumlin's representative to the party’s ex- 
ecutive committee. That’s a post typically 
reserved for statewide Dems’ campaign 
managers, such as carolyn dwyer and jon 
copans, who respectively run Sen. Patrick 
leahy's and Congressman peter Welch’s re- 
election bids. Shumlin was previously rep- 
resented on the committee by MacLean, 
who ran his 2010 and 2012 campaigns. 

So does that mean Perkinson’s officially 
signed on to Shumlin 2014? 

"No, I think at this point it means 
exactly what it is: that I’m the liaison 
between the Democratic Party and the 
governor,” Perkinson says, adding, “I don’t 
even think there is a campaign yet.” 

Ah, yes! That old ruse. Though he’d 
been raising money for months, Shummy 
waited ’til last June to formally launch his 
reelection campaign and until September 
for the campaign kick-off. 

Expect more of the same stalling as 
long as Shumlin’s most formidable poten- 
tial challenger, Republican Lt Gov. phil 
scott, keeps insisting the chances of his 
running next year "are pretty minimal,” as 
he told VPR last week. 

But if Shumlin does run for a third term, 
will Perkinson manage his campaign? 

“What campaign?" asks Allen. “There 
is no campaign.” © 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic part- 
ner of Seven Days publisher and coeditor 
Paula Routly. 
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local matters 


Troubles Mount for a Winooski Cop 
With a Checkered Past 



IF I DIDN'T HAVE 
CONFIDENCE IN 
JASON NOKES, 



hen Winooski Police 
Corporal Jason Nokes is 
arraigned on Thursday, 
a judge will hear about 
the encounter that led the cop to shoot 
a mentally ill man — and a grand jury 
to indict him on charges that include 
aggravated assault. 

But no one in the Burlington court- 
room will likely hear about Nokes' 
prior criminal record. Lawyers suggest 
details of a past drunk-driving convic- 
tion and another off-duty incident 
won’t be admissible in court. 

On April 25, Nokes shot Isaac Sage, a 
paranoid schizophrenic, in the leg fol- 
lowing a scuffle in downtown Winooski 
that left the cop with a concussion and 
a broken nose. Assault charges against 
Sage were dropped after a state-con- 
tracted psychiatrist found him insane 
at the time of the incident. 

On July 10, a Chittenden County 
grand jury indicted Nokes for aggra- 
vated assault with a deadly weapon, 
reckless endangerment and providing 
false information to police investiga- 
tors — a rarity in a state where cops are 
routinely cleared in use-of-force cases. 

Meanwhile, Sage has hired a well- 
known civil rights attorney, Robert 
Appel, to pursue a civil lawsuit against 
the City of Winooski and against Nokes 
personally. 

“This could have been avoided 18 
different ways," says Appel, a former 
defender general and longtime execu- 
tive director of the 
Vermont Human 
Rights Commission. 

“Isaac Sage lived in 
the community for 
eight years without 
incident. The guy has serious mental 
health issues.” 

The confrontation started when 
Nokes and another officer responded to 
a report that Sage was harassing women 
inside the gym of the Woolen Mill apart- 
ment complex. When Nokes located 
Sage walking on West Allen Street, he 
asked his name. Sage refused to provide 
it, so Nokes took steps to handcuff him, 
at which point Sage swung his fist and 
punched Nokes in the face. 

After multiple Taser jolts failed to 
subdue Sage, Nokes drew his weapon 
and shot the man in the leg. 


The indictment is not Nokes' first 
brush with the law. In 2011, state police 
found the off-duty cop slumped over 
his steering wheel 
in the median of 
Interstate 89 in 
Colchester with a 
blood alcohol con- 
tent five times the 
legal limit. Nokes pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to one year of probation 
for what the judge described as the most 
serious case of drunk driving she had 

But Nokes kept his job, and Winooski 
Police Chief Steve McQueen refused 
to discuss the “discipline" he had im- 
posed on his officer. Last week, how- 
ever, McQueen released the officer’s 
disciplinary record in response to a 
public-records request by Seven Days. 
The memo, dated October 4, 2011, shows 
that Nokes received a 14-day suspen- 
sion, followed by an unspecified period 


of desk duty, for "conduct unbecoming 
a police officer.” It also notes that Nokes 
voluntarily participated in an intensive, 
inpatient treatment program immedi- 
ately following his arrest. In the report, 
McQueen wrote that Nokes had “taken 
full responsibility” for his actions. 

Asked about the punishment now, 
McQueen says, “That was my decision 
based on his performance, and I guess 
you could say that I felt he was that good 
of a police officer that he was worth 
keeping.” 

McQueen says Nokes is a recovering 
alcoholic who did a “really good job of 
hiding it” prior to his DUI arrest. “It 
never interfered with his work. No one 
ever reported it,” says the chief, adding 
that Nokes has been sober for 18 months. 

It seems as though at least one city of- 
ficial was aware of Nokes' extracurricu- 
lar activities, though. Former Winooski 
city manager Joshua Handverger wrote 
an email to Nokes in 2008 that became 


public as part of a federal lawsuit 
Handverger filed after he was fired from 
his job. In the email, Handverger uses 
sexually graphic language to complain 
about McQueen and a former city attor- 
ney, then writes, “I could use a bender, 
Nokes style. You? Whadya think?” 

McQueen’s attorney, Burlington 
lawyer Pietro Lynn, introduced the 
email in the Handverger case, but the 
chief says he doesn’t recall that it raised 
a red flag at that time. McQueen says 
“there was no doubt” Nokes used to go 
out, but it did not interfere with his job. 

Another off-duty incident involving 
Nokes made headlines in 2007 and left 
the officer with potentially career-end- 
ing injuries. An allegedly abusive man 
followed his girlfriend to Nokes’ Milton 
home, where he slashed the cop with a 
Rambo-style hunting knife. 

Jeffrey Chamberlin was charged for 
the assault that severed multiple tendons 
in Nokes’ hand. But in 2008, Chittenden 
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County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan 
cut Chamberlin a plea deal that came 
with no prison time — and no criminal 
record if he stayed out of trouble for two 
years — because witnesses contradicted 
Nokes’ account that the knife attack was 
unprovoked. 

According to a 2008 report from 
WCAX-TV, Chamberlin had facial in- 
juries consistent with being punched 
and told police that he slashed Nokes 
in self-defense after the off-duty offi- 
cer assaulted him through the window 



of his car. Following the incident, 
Chamberlin’s girlfriend sought and re- 
ceived a relief-from-abuse order from 
Chamberlin. 

Chamberlin did stay out of trouble 
for the next two years and his record 
was expunged as a result, leaving news 
reports as the only evidence of what 
transpired that night. 

Reached last week, Donovan said 
that he could not discuss the case. But 
the WCAX report quotes Donovan 
saying at the time, “What happened 
that night we will never know. And 
if we don’t have facts and we can't 
prove our case and there’s a legitimate 
self-defense claim, we're not gonna go 
forward and lose outright. We’d rather 
go forward and get something.” 

Asked about that incident now, 
Chief McQueen responds that while 
his department did not investigate 
the slashing, the evidence against 


Chamberlin was strong enough that 
the judge accepted his guilty plea. 
Nokes was never charged. 

“If I didn’t have confidence in Jason 
Nokes, he would not have remained 
an employee of the Winooski Police 
Department,” McQueen says. 

Likewise, Winooski City Manager 
Katherine “Deac” Decarreau says 
no one should rush to judge Nokes. 
“Nothing is proven,” she says. 
“Regardless of what anyone thinks 
about police officers, they have the 
same rights to innocence until proven 
guilty that you and I do.” 

But Winooski isn't waiting for the 
verdict to conduct its own review of 
the Sage incident. Decarreau says 
the city plans to hire an independent 
investigator — possibly a retired 
Vermont police official, or someone 
from out of state — to study the facts of 
the case. In the meantime, Decarreau 
and McQueen said they couldn’t com- 
ment on the current charges. 

The city's findings won’t have 
any bearing on the upcoming crimi- 
nal case — nor, in all likelihood, 
will Nokes’ past transgressions. His 
lawyer, Burlington attorney Brooks 
McArthur, says “prior bad acts aren’t 
in and of themselves relevant to a 
future case.” The DUI is in no way 
germane to the current charge, says 
McArthur, who represented Nokes in 
that case. As for the assault in Milton, 
McArthur comments, “There’s noth- 
ing to suggest that what he did was 
in any way inappropriate. Nothing to 
suggest he committed an offense.” 

McArthur believes Nokes was the 
victim in the Milton incident, and 
contends he was in the April scuffle 
with Sage as well. Three months after 
the shooting, Nokes still suffers from 
headaches and has difficulty seeing out 
of his left eye, according to McArthur. 

Appel will likely make a differ- 
ent argument about the relevance of 
Nokes’ history. He suggests the 2007 
fight in Milton might be pertinent to 
the use of force against his client. 

“I’m not in a position to pass judg- 
ment, but from what I’ve heard he has 
significant incidents in his past,” Appel 
says of the cop. “There may be more 
out there.” © 
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Addison County Fish Kill Spawns Questions 
About Mosquito Spraying Practices 


W hen the Vermont 
Department of Health 
announced last week that 
mosquitoes trapped in 
Leicester had tested positive for West 
Nile Virus, Gary MefFe had good reason 
to feel vindicated. 

MefFe chairs the Brandon-Leicester- 
Salisbury-Goshen (BLSG) Insect 
Control District, one of three Vermont 
mosquito districts and the only one 
that routinely applies a chemical pesti- 
cide called malathion. In 2012, an even 
more serious mosquito-borne disease, 
Eastern equine encephalitis, killed two 
Vermonters, one from Sudbury and an- 
other from Brandon. 

The BLSG mosquito-control pro- 
gram hasn’t generated much con- 
troversy in its 20 years. But recently, 
some Addison Count}' residents have 
voiced concerns that the mosquito 
district is spraying pesticide too close 
to homes, gardens and some bodies 
of water. Fueling that concern was a 
June 4 fish die-off in Fern Lake, which 
some people theorized was caused by 
malathion exposure. According to the 
National Pesticide Information Center, 
malathion is considered “highly toxic” 
to bees, some fish and other aquatic 
creatures. 

Zak Saxe of Leiceister lives at the 
north end of Fern Lake and first re- 
ported the June 4 fish kill to the Vermont 
Department of Fish & Wildlife; Vermont 
Fish & Wildlife later identified eight dif- 
ferent species among the dozens of dead 
fish found floating and washed up on the 
beach. 

But Saxe’s complaints about the 
mosquito-eradication program go back 
several years. “For a while they were 
coming right down my driveway and 
bombing my garden with pesticides,” 
says Saxe, who responded by putting 
his three-acre property on a BLSG “no- 
spray” list. 

Against his wishes, his organic 
vegetable gardens still got sprayed 
periodically for several months there- 
after. The mosquito treatment ceased 
only after someone at BLSG told him 
to erect signs along the road direct- 
ing spray-truck drivers to avoid his 
property. 

Saxes claims that when he confronted 
the drivers to complain, they couldn’t 
even tell him what chemical they were 




using. “That stuff would drift inside my 
windows unless my windows were up,” 
he says. 

Saxe suggests that such blunders are 
indicative of the “loosey-goosey” nature 
of BLSG operations. While he believes 
the people working there are fair and 
well intentioned, he says the pesticide 


bodies of water, and BLSG claims it 
keeps at least 150 away. But several 
residents tell Seven Days they've seen 
trucks spraying closer than 100 feet 
from shore. 

Saxe claims he was once standing in 
Fern Lake when a spray truck drove by, 
“and you can feel the pesticide touch 
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applicators need better oversight from 
the state. All work part-time and have 
only limited training in the handling of 
hazardous chemicals. 

The pesticide is applied using a 
fogger mounted in the bed of a pickup 
truck, which drives up and down roads 
and driveways spraying an ultra-fine 
mist on both public and private prop- 
erty. By law, the truck is required to 
stay at least 100 feet away from all 


your eyeballs. It makes your eyes sting. 
And that’s standing in the water!” 

Lesley Wright has reported problems 
on her 100-acre organic farm, Stoney 
Lonesome Farm in Leicester, where she 
raises garlic, pumpkin and asparagus, 
as well as llamas, chickens and sheep. 
Wright also put her property on the 
BLSG no-spray list but still got sprayed, 
an incident she had to report to her or- 
ganic-certifying agency. Wright worries 


that if the practice persists, she could 
lose her organic certification. 

Wright says the public isn’t alerted 
before spraying commences, leaving no 
time to bring pets and livestock inside or 
to empty their water bowls. She has also 
had two bee colonies die off in recent 
years and suspects that malathion — 
which has a half life in soil and water of 
up to 17 days — may have been a contrib- 
uting factor. 

Wright says she understands the 
desire of some neighbors to treat the area, 
which is known for being one of the worst 
in Vermont for mosquitoes. But she wor- 
ries about the “human toll” pesticides are 
taking. Noting that some international 
studies have linked malathion to shorter 
gestational periods in humans, she’d like 
to see the program "more skewed toward 
the green” before they “blanket the area” 
with a toxic chemical. 

“If you stand at the fishing access on 
the night they're spraying, you hear the 
trucks going up and down roads and 
driveways,” she adds. “You just don't 
want to go swimming in there the next 

Meffe, the mosquito district chair- 
1 , acknowledges that pesticide ap- 
plicators have made errors in the past. 
However, since the fish kill occurred, he 
says, the district has renewed its efforts 
to keep the trucks well away from any 
water and the properties of people who 
don’t want the treatment. Meffe can’t say 
exactly how many people are on that no- 
spray list but estimates it’s no more than 
a couple dozen. 

“I come into this from the perspec- 
tive of an environmentalist,” says Meffe, 
who notes that he was once the editor 
of the international scientific journal 
Conservation Biology. “Personally, I’m 
not out to spray the whole world with 
pesticides.” 

Meffe explains that it would be im- 
practical to alert the public whenever 
the spray trucks go out in the evening 
because they're not on any set schedule. 
The BLSG district maintains a mosquito 
hotline that residents can call to request 
a treatment. It’s free for any outdoor 
event, including weddings, barbecues 
and parades. Lately, Meffe says, the 
phone has been ringing off the hook. 

He emphasizes that state law 
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prohibits the district from spraying the 
same property more than once every 
five days. 

Part of the problem, he says, is that 
BLSG has had a lot of spray-truck driver 
turnover. It doesn’t require very rigor- 
ous training, he acknowledges — only a 
half-day course or “taking some books 
home to study," then passing a written 

“And, it’s not a very attractive gig 
either,” he adds, noting that drivers 
typically work from 8:30 p.m. until 
midnight, driving rural, unpaved roads 
and spraying a pesticide for $15 an hour. 
“It's more of a community service. No 
one's getting rich doing this. And no one 
says, “When I grow up I want to drive a 
pesticide truck.’” 

But Meffe, who’s also a retired fish 
ecologist and former college professor, 
downplays the likelihood that mala- 
thion played a role in the June 4 die-off. 
BLSG has been using malathion-based 
pesticides for more than two decades 
without incident, he says, suggesting 
the fish died from natural causes. 

“I’m very confident that that fish kill 
was due to spawning stress and high 
temperatures,” he says. Nevertheless, he 
acknowledges that no tests of the water 
or dead fish were done to confirm that 
theory. As a result, he says, “I’d be the 
first one who’d want to know if we need 
to change our practices.” 


Evidently, BLSG filed its official 
report of the fish kill with the wrong 
agency — Fish & Wildlife instead of the 
Vermont Agency of Agriculture, Food 
& Markets, which issues its pesticide 
permit and has the capability to test the 
fish and water. 

“We don’t know and at this point, we 
may never know," confirms Matthew 
Probasco, an environmental analyst with 
the state Department of Environmental 
Conservation. “There was a window of 
opportunity to get a sample, but that 
window closed.” 

Probasco says the Ag Agency analyst 
who would have tested for malathion 
was on vacation when the die-off oc- 
curred. Upon his return, Probasco 
says, the analyst was tied up in Rutland 
County, where a bed bug exterminator 
had sprayed a banned pesticide. 

For his part, Meffe says that while 
he respects the “minority of residents” 
who don’t want to get sprayed, the vast 
majority of residents do want the treat- 
ment, as evidenced by the fact that four 
towns are willing to pay a combined 
total of $57,000 for it. He notes that after 
the district suspended spraying for just 
one night after the recent fish kill, the 
board got an earful from residents. The 
mosquito problem is so bad this year, he 
adds, “Most people here are just begging 
to be sprayed.” ® 
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Family Reunion That’s ‘Pure Gold’ 



THE REUNION PRODUCTION WILL GDNTAIN 
IMPROVISATION. LITERARY REFERENCES, MUSIC AND 
MOVEMENT. AND A EOT OF HUMOR. 


eunions, especially after they 
pass the 25-year mark, can 
conjure equal degrees of an- 
ticipation and dread, phantom 
theater’s main stage show this summer, 
Pure Gold: A Phantom Reunion, on the 
other hand, promises hilarity along with 
moments of fantasy, storytelling, music 
and existential drama. It will celebrate 
the Warren venue’s past 28 years of 
experimental theater — bringing back 
previous performers to do so. 

For the show, Phantom artistic direc- 
tor tracy martin and founder Cat Carr, 
who now lives in San Francisco, put 
out a call to actors and directors who 
cavorted onstage together from the mid- 
1980s through the ’90s and now are fur- 
thering careers around the country. The 
feedback was instant. “I never dreamed 
we’d get so many positive responses,” 
Martin says. 

All of the participants have contrib- 
uted to a script for the reunion show via 
emails that Martin describes as “brilliant 
and hilarious." This design-by-commit- 
tee method of play construction recalls 
the process used for Phantom’s second 
show, Air Brains, in 1987. The brainchild 
of David Esbjomson, then fresh from an 
MFA at New York University, the show 
veered from the first Phantom show 
— the far more conventional Crimes 
of the Heart — and set the tone for 
future productions. Air Brains adapted 
material from T.S. Eliot's “The Waste 
Land,” the musical South Pacific and 
Christopher Durang's one-act “The 
Actor’s Nightmare.” 


“No one claimed to know what it was 
about,” Esbjomson says. “What we loved 
was that it had a freedom in it.” 

Now an internationally acclaimed 
stage director (most recently for a 
Broadway production of Driving Miss 
Daisy), Esbjomson is in Warren this 
week along with an ensemble of old 
friends, practicing their alchemy to 
create Pure Gold. 

Think of it as a contemporary 
Canterbury Tales — something like this: 
“A rag-tag band, drawn together by fate, 
journey across the country and return 
to the site of their former glory. Despite 
their differences and the intervening 
years, they are able to recapture that 
elusive and intangible essence that only 
an ancient art form can create — the 
delicate glimpse of possibility, on the 
warm breeze of a summer night.” 

That description was contributed 
by Jeanne Darst, who showed up at 
Phantom as an audience member in 1997 
and returned over the next few years to 
perform two solo shows that she wrote 
— a sizzling “Sally on the Mount” and “Je 
Regrette Tout,” which was largely about 
her socialite, alcoholic mother. Darst 
included bits from the latter show in 
her well-received 2011 memoir, Fiction 
Ruined My Family. She's a regular on 


“This American Life” and is currently 
adapting her memoir as a pilot for HBO. 
But this week, she’s going for Gold. 

In the Phantom tradition launched by 
Air Brains, the reunion production will 
contain improvisation, literary refer- 
ences, music and movement. And a lot 
of humor. 

Jeff Carey, who has spent the past 
decade writing, directing and design- 
ing plays at Creede Repertory Theatre 
in Colorado, is the group-appointed 
“poobali” of Pure Gold. He’s joined by 
Ben Schneider, whose parents, Jane and 
Peter, have a home in Warren and are co- 
producing the reunion show. Schneider 
joined Phantom’s summertime produc- 
tion of Marriage Proposals while he was 
still a college student at the University 
of Michigan. After earning a theater 
degree, he worked with Carey at a the- 
ater in Chicago and, in 1995, adapted 
Luigi Pirandello's The Oil Jar and 
Other Stories for a stage production at 
Phantom. Schneider traded theater for 
the restaurant business when he and his 
wife opened the Good Fork in Brooklyn, 
but he’s back this week. 

Also on board is David Gammons, an 
acclaimed stage director in Boston; and 
Pamela Rickard, a Warren native and 
transplant to northern California. She 



THEATER 


teaches theater in San Francisco and has 
employed her acting skills in conflict- 
resolution workshops in prisons. 

Actor David Sinaiko has created 
memorable roles at Phantom, including 
ones in On the Verge, or the Geography 
of Yearning and Back Bog Beast Bait, but 
he originally came to Warren to perform 
in Crimes of the Heart. One of his fond 
memories of the place is of meeting his 
wife, Annie Elias, at Phantom in 1986, 
when she took an acting class from Carr. 
The couple returned to Phantom five 
years ago to write and act in Baron in 
the Trees. Elias now directs the theater 
department at Marin Academy; Sinaiko 
is a teacher, as well as associate artist at 
San Francisco's the Cutting Ball Theater. 

rob donaldson, also an NYU grad, 
was another actor who journeyed to 
Vermont to act in Air Brains. Now living 
in Cambridge, Vt., he performs occa- 
sionally in the Burlington area. 

Martin took the reins of Phantom, 
along with Calais resident annie wattles, 
after Carr left, and has maintained the 
theater’s priorities: experimentation and 
education. Carr started Little Phantom 
Theater in the mid-’80s, and Martin 
still runs an acting camp for kids each 
summer. Some veterans of that camp 
are back this week: Ramsey Brown, 30, 
who grew up in Fayston, has returned 
to perform her solo show, “Stop, Drop 
and Roll,” this weekend. She is also in 
Pure Gold. Miranda Kahn, 26, is an Elias 
protegee and graduate of NYU’s Tisch 
School of the Arts; she has a supporting 
role in the production. 

The youngest member of the troupe 
is 17-year-old Maia Sinaiko, daughter 
of Elias and Sinaiko. She’ll be perform- 
ing music for the reunion show — and 
surely making her own memories in the 
Phantom family. 

Full disclosure: Janet Hubbard is on the 
Phantom Theater board; Ramsey Brown 
is her daughter. 
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What’s in a Name? Not “Horned 
Animals Having Sex in the Streets” 


w 


ould Burlington have 
become the coolest plac 


When it comes to Vermont's Rutland, 
jokes about mental depression, badly 
earth if it were named maintained roads and moose in heat 
Bummerton? Maybe not are cracked only by those who “want 
to see it in a negative way," objects mike 
coppinger, director of the Downtown 
Rutland Partnership. “I’ve lived in 
Rutland all my life, and I’ve never per- 
ceived it like that.” 

jim sabataso, editor of the weekly 
Rutland Reader, agrees that the moni- 
ker lends itself to 


So is it an unfortunate handle that’s 
been holding back Rutland? 

The lack of a university and a 
scenic lake probably accounts more for 
Rutland’s rep than does a name with at 
least a couple of negative connotations. 
But if a do-over could be arranged, 
branding specialists 
would surely recom- 
mend calling the city, 
the town and the 


JIM SABATASO 


Rut. 

As an anonymous 
chatter pointed out 
in an online forum 
in 2010, the name 
suggests “someplace 
people are stuck in 
and can’t get out of. 

Either that, or horned 
animals having sex in the streets.” 

There's also the Rutles. 

Former Monty Python member Eric 
Idle created this Beatles parody band 
for BBC television in the 1970s. He 
named the group for England’s small- 


THERE'S BEEN A 
HISTORY OF 

NOT LOVING 
THE NAME. 


"lazy jokes,” but he 
acknowledges that 
“there’s been a his- 
tory of not loving 
the name.” Residents 
have occasionally 


munity meetings that 
a rebranding might 
help improve the 
city’s image, Sabataso 
reports. 

A name change 
isn’t likely, however, 
so some local boosters have adopted the 
lemon/lemonade strategy of sweeten- 
ing that which is sour. Rutland musician 
rick redington is generally credited, 
Sabataso says, with coining the bumper- 
sticker declaration: “It isn’t a rut. It’s a 


st county — a landlocked, nondescript deep groove.” 


place viewed by hip Londoners e 
arse backwater. Yes, the Rutles 
from Rutland. 
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Renegade Writers’ Collective Seeks “Literary Citizens” 
for a Raft of New Word-Focused Gatherings 



BY MARGOT HARRISON 

P ub crawls tend to be riotous 
affairs. Poetry readings, not so 
much. What happens when 
you combine them? 

Some attendees of this fall’s 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL Will find OUt, 

courtesy of a new business called 

RENEGADE WRITERS' COLLECTIVE. They'll 

board the artsriot bus for a “literary 
pub crawl” with stops at five venues and 
writing prompts along the way, ending 
with a performance by pojazz. 

It’s just one of many activities RWC 
owners jessica hendry nelson and Angela 
palm have planned for the area’s “literary 
citizens” this fall. RWC has many facets: 
It's a writing center with headquarters 
at Burlington’s recently opened Karma 
Bird House. It's an editing service. It 
will run reading series, an annual writ- 
ers’ retreat — coming up this September 
in Lincoln — and seminars with writ- 
ing professionals, including Vermont 
poet laureate Sydney lea. Everything 
kicks off this Saturday with a reading 
at Burlington's jdk gallery, featuring 
Canadian short-story writer Andrew F. 
Sullivan and Maine folk duo the High 
Spirits. 

Nelson, 29, and Palm, 31, moved to 
Vermont in 2011 from New York and 
Indiana, respectively. They met at the 
Burlington writers workshop, where they 
discovered they were both “looking for 
a larger community” of writers, Palm 
says. Palm has an editing background 


and is working on an anthology of writ- 
ers’ reflections on vintage Vermont 
library slips. Nelson teaches writing at 
Johnson State College and has a memoir 
in essays forthcoming in February from 
Counterpoint Press. 

Many writers, the two women say, 
seek in vain for instruction that’s more 
formal than workshop feedback but 
doesn’t entail the commitment and cost 
of an MFA program. That’s what they 
hope to offer with their short seminars — 
and perhaps, starting in January, longer 
classes. Their model is Boston’s Grub 
Street, which offers writers an array of 
workshops, manuscript assistance and 
readings. The aim is to have “something 
for everyone, no matter what sort of 
writing or what level you're at," Palm 

The 14 fall seminars cover a range of 
writing issues and genres, with instruc- 
tors ranging from Lea to young-adult 
author rachel carter to janice obuchowski, 
a member of the New England Review's 
editorial board. How did the Renegades 
snag the laureate? Palm says she got to 
know Lea as a contributor to her anthol- 
ogy: “He was super-excited and eager to 
get something going with us.” 

So what’s “renegade” about RWC? 
Nelson says it started as the name she 
and Palm gave their own small writing 
group — and stuck. “It suggests fresh, 
multidisciplinary, a little bit edgy, and 
not staid and boring,” she says, adding 


with a laugh, “It’s not your grandpa’s 
writing center.” 

Indeed. RWC is partnering with 
ArtsRiot to hold readings at the latter's 
soon-to-open Pine Street gallery-cafe. 
Nelson and Palm plan to shake up the 
classic podium model with a competitive 
“reader face-off” and events featuring 
visual art, music and food (“meatball 
cook-offs," Nelson suggests with a grin). 
They’ll take the reins of ArtsRiot’s sto- 
rytelling night and give it a “camp-fire 
tales" spin with themed refreshments. 
And one of the readings they plan for 
fall is devoted to science fiction, high- 
lighting writers such as geek mountain 
state's ANDREW LIPTAK, Who blogS about 
SF and more for Kirkus Reviews. 


Writing tends to be a solitary activity, 
but public reading “builds up writers 
from a craft perspective and builds up 
an audience," Palm says. She and Nelson 
hope to do the same with their other of- 
ferings. All in a day’s work for a couple of 
renegades. ® 


M July 27, 6 to 10 p.m, at JDK Gallery In 
Burlington. $5 suggested donation. 

Renegade Writers' Collective First Annual 

September 27 to 29, at Zeno Mountain 
Farm in Lincoln. $200. Space is limited: 

renegadewritersvt.com. 


An Irish Civil War Hero Gets His Due in Vermont BiH 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

I t was 150 years ago this week in 
Burlington’s City Hall Park that 
John Lonergan, commander of 
Vermont’s “Irish company,” was 
welcomed home as a Civil War hero. 
To mark the occasion, Lonergan’s 
great-granddaughter, Montreal resi- 
dent Maureen Slattery, is scheduled on 
Saturday to unveil a historical marker 
in the park that describes her ancestor’s 
valor on the killing fields of Gettysburg. 

But the plaque omits mention of an- 
other notable, and controversial, aspect 
of Lonergan’s life. He was the leader 
of the Vermont branch of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, a forerunner of the Irish 


HE REACHED OUT OF THE GRAVE. 
GRABBED MY ANKLE AND SAID, 
YOU Vt GOT TO TELL MY STORY' 

WILLIAM MCKONE 

Republican Army. Like the IRA, the 
Fenians waged an armed campaign to 
end British rule of Ireland. 

Following the Civil War, Lonergan 
helped organize a pair of failed raids 
into Canada from staging areas in St 
Albans. The Fenians’ quixotic aim was to 


pressure Britain, which ruled Canada as 
a colony, to surrender control of Ireland. 

william mckone, the organizer of the 
July 27 ceremony in City Hall Park, de- 
tails Lonergan’s eventful life in a 2010 bi- 
ography titled Vermont's Irish Rebel. The 
white-bearded McKone recently offered 
a capsule version between bites of Kilree 
chicken and sips of Woodchuck cider at 
Ri Ra Irish Pub on Church Street. 

Lonergan (1837-1902) immigrated 
to Vermont in 1848 as a famine refugee 
and member of a rebel family on the run 
from repression as well as from hunger. 
He worked with his father in Winooski 
as a cooper. Seeking military' skills to 


apply to the cause of Irish freedom, 
Lonergan in 1862 formed a company of 
fellow Vermont Irishmen who volun- 
teered to fight the Confederates. Their 
important contributions to the Union 
victory at Gettysburg earned Lonergan 
the Medal of Honor. 

McKone said he had no choice but 
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Coppinger and Sabataso both sug- 
gest it’s based on the Route 7 strip of 
gas stations, car lots and fast-food drive- 
throughs. While it may not match the 
Las Vegas strip in glitter and glamour, 
RutVegas does inspire more than its fair 
share of irony. 

Could another sort of strip — fre- 
quently performed in Vegas — be an 
inspiration, as well? Sabataso notes that 
a topless club did business in downtown 
Rutland at one point in the '90s. 

Warning to Burlington snobs: While 
it’s OK for homies to refer to their 
'hood as RutVegas, outsiders will court 
trouble if they're heard using the term, 
Coppinger and Sabataso advised in 
separate interviews. 

Unlike other places examined in 
this series, Rutland has no mystery or 
ispute regarding the origins of its of- 
ficial name, jim davidson, a curator for 
the Rutland historical society, explains 


that it’s derived from Rutland, Mass., 
the hometown of John Murray, the first 
of the proprietors listed on a colonial 
charter given in 1761. 

Murray was no Ethan Allen, by the 
way. “He was a Tory,” Davidson points 
out “He was on the wrong side of the 
American Revolution.” 

Rutland may have a lot to live down, 
but things have been looking up for the 
city that advertises itself as “Vermont’s 
Hometown.” With $2.5 million invested 
downtown in the past two years, 90 
percent of the first-floor retail space is 
now occupied, Coppinger reports. Plus, 
Rutland is developing a regional reputa- 
tion for fine dining, he says. 

Footnote: When my kids were little 
and we lived in Orwell, they referred 
to the nearby city as "Rutty-tut-tut." 
Something for Rutlanders to consider if 
they ever decide to change the name of 
their fair burg. © 



to acquaint contemporary Vermonters 
with Lonergan's exploits. “He reached 
out of the grave, grabbed my ankle 
and said, “You've got to tell my story,”’ 
McKone related. Lonergan is buried in 
St. Joseph Cemetery in the Old North 
End. 


n interesting story 


McKone, 76, has 

He described himself as “the ulti- 
mate flatlander,” who grew up on the 
dusty plains of south Texas. McKone 
served in the U.S. Army in the 1950s 
and later became an intelligence ana- 
lyst for the National Security Agency, 
working at a post in Cold War-era West 
Germany for six years. McKone 
resigned from the NS A in 1983 
in protest, he said, of President 
Ronald Reagan’s decision to 
tap Americans’ phone lines. 

Asked to spill a few secrets, 

McKone demurred, drawing a 
distinction between himself 
and NSA leaker Edward 
Snowden. "I signed 
a lifetime oath not 
to reveal info: 
mation” about 
the NSA, 

McKone 

honoring it” 

He came 
to Vermont 


quitting the NSA because it’s “the best 
place to live,” he said. McKone does 
occasional work from his home in 
Cambridge as a translator of Russian, 
German, Czech and Slovak. At age 61, 
he earned a master’s degree in military 
history from Norwich University. 

McKone also takes part in Civil War 
reenactments, and was pleased to pose 
in his woolen Union uniform in City Hall 
Park on a recent 90-degree afternoon. 

He’s making his debut as a play- 
wright on the evening of the dedication 
of the Lonergan marker. Any Chance 
for Glory, a one-act show developed 
from McKone’s book, will be staged in 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium 


“I’m not the : 
and fade away,” McKone 
remarked at Rf Ra, which he 
refers to as “my branch office 
in Burlington." Indeed, the 
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July 31-August 8 

Breastfeeding Support: Close to Mothers 
Sponsored by Chittenden County Breastfeeding Coaltion 


Our mission: To promote awareness, facilitate education, 
provide access, support and protect breastfeeding wherever 
and whenever possible. 


WEDNESDAY, 7/31: THE BUSINESS OF BEING BORN 

Film, Main Street Landing, 7pm, $10 


SATURDAY, 8/3 THE BIG LATCH ON 

Set the record for the most women breastfeeding simultaneously! 
Landry Park 10:30 am (be there 15 min. early as it is a timed event), 
FREE. More info at biglatchon.org. 


THURSDAY, 8/8: 
BREASTMILK 

Film, Main Street Landing, 7pm 
$10 ($2 off with ticket stub 
from 1 st movie) 


RAFFLE TICKETS: $1 or 6 for $5, 
can be purchased at the events. 
Drawing at BREASTMILK 
movie screening. 


facebook.com/BreastfeedUT 
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It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 
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Bona Fide Strawberry Blonde 


■ t is beautiful up here!" my cus- 
I tomer gushed from the shotgun 
I seat as we motored along the high- 
I way en route to Stowe. She was a 
young, stylishly dressed professional with 
Twizzler-red lips and a full, curvy figure 
— statuesque, in a word. “Is it always this 
bright and sunny?" 

I laughed, explaining, “It sure hasn’t 
been this spring and summer so far. It’s 
been raining daily, I mean at a record- 
setting pace. So this big, sunny sky is a wel- 
come relief. We could use a few weeks of it, 
particularly the farmers." 

Danielle Gilbert was originally sched- 
uled to arrive in the morning on a flight 
from Chicago, but she was bumped to an 
afternoon departure, ultimately getting in 
just after four. Despite her air-travel woes, 
she was remarkably upbeat. It helped that 
she was still in her twenties with a good job 
that sent her to ap- 
pealing locales like 
northern Vermont. 

“So are you 
living in Chicago, 
or did you just fly 
through?” I asked 
her. 

“No, I’m living 
there now. I love 
the city, and I got a 
great job. I work for a marketing firm that 
specializes in product placement in TV and 
movies.” 

“Wow,” I said, “that’s so cool. I guess the 
most famous story about product place- 
ment is when Steven Spielberg wanted to 
use M&M’s in his movie E.T., and the candy 
company turned him down because they 
thought it was a lame movie idea and didn’t 
want to be associated with it. So instead, 
Spielberg went with Reese’s Pieces, and 
their sales shot through the roof." 

She said, ‘Tve heard that story. That’s 


what you get for turning down Steven 
Spielberg, right?” 

“So what company are you working 
with in Vermont?” 

“Green Mountain Coffee. We have some 
great ideas for getting them on some TV 
shows.” 

“Oh, they are a real Vermont success 
story. The company’s grown by leaps and 
bounds. A good friend of mine is basically 
putting his younger kid through college on 
his investment in Green Mountain Coffee 
stock.” 

The Bolton Flats were dry as a bone, 
which made for smooth sailing. I had 
almost forgotten what a pleasure highway 
driving can be when it’s not pouring rain. 
This young woman’s enthusiasm was ener- 
gizing, as well. 

The 21st-century employment outlook 
has been brutal for so many, but less so 
for young folks like 
Danielle with the 
skill set demanded 
by the so-called 
new economy. 
Among those skills, 
high-tech savvy is 
requirement No. 1. 
As a baby boomer 
still flummoxed by 
microwave ovens, 
let alone smartphones, I wouldn’t stand 
a chance if I were just now entering the 
workforce. Thank goodness far my trusty 
cab, I thought. 

We got off at the Waterbury exit and 
headed north to Stowe. I had to fight the 
urge to turn into the parking lot as we 
passed the Ben & Jerry's factory. I’ve heard 
a rumor that the company has resurrected 
the White Russian flavor. I mean, my God, 
are they trying to kill me? 

Recovering from the momentary Ben & 
Jerry’s fever, I said, “So I gather Chicago 


isn't your hometown. Where had you been 
living?" 

"Mostly New York City. I graduated a 
couple years ago from St. John’s University.” 

"That’s an excellent school, I under- 
stand. The campus is in Queens, right?” 

“Yeah, the main campus is in Queens, 
but I lived in the school dorm located in 
Soho, in Manhattan, which, if you don’t 
know, is, like, one of the coolest neighbor- 
hoods in the whole city. We didn’t know 
how good we had it until we graduated and 
found out a decent apartment in Soho goes 
for, like, $3000 a month! My roommate and 
I quickly relocated to Brooklyn right after 
graduation." 

“Well, I hear Brooklyn is considered 
pretty cool itself right now, so I guess that 

“Yes, I enjoyed my rime in Brooklyn, but 
I really love Chicago. It fits my personality 
so well — the theater, the restaurants. I’m 
living just outside the Loop. Oh, I just love 
it all. Hey, does my visor have a mirror? OK 
if I use it?" 

“Sure, be my guest." 

Danielle flipped down the visor, opened 
the mirror and began readjusting her hair, 
saying, “I might be walking directly into an 
important meeting with the client, and I’m 

I said, “Let me assure you that you're 
most definitely not a mess. Your hair is 
amazing, actually. Is that what they call 
strawberry blonde?" 

“Well, thank you so very much. I'm a 100 
percent natural, for-real strawberry blonde. 
Beware the imposters out there. There are 
many variations on blonde that people call 
‘strawberry blonde,' but the genuine article 
is blonde hair with reddish undertones, and 
it’s actually a pretty rare thing.” 

“I shall be on the lookout for false claim- 
ants. Hey, so what happened this morning 
with your plane? Why’d ya get bumped?” 


Danielle chuckled. “Well, I was travel- 
ing with my boss, and the flight — you know 
how it is these days — it was overbooked. 
There was only room for one of us, and — 
well, she’s the boss.” 

I chuckled in return and said, “I’ve no 
doubt that in a few years you’ll be the one 
bumping underlings off flights." 

Danielle smiled at the thought. “You 
know what?” she said. “I really didn’t mind. 
I believe everything that happens in life 
has a purpose. I was mad for, like, two min- 
utes, but then I realized I could read, and 
relax a little in the terminal. I also met a 
couple of awesome people at some random 
restaurant. It was, like, a little four-hour 
mini-vacation.” 

"Danielle,” I said, "we are on the same 
page about all that. It’s like random people 
pass through my taxi day after day. Yet 
somehow it never feels truly random to me. 
I have this strong sense that I keep meet- 
ing the people I'm supposed to meet, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“I know just what you mean,” my 
random customer replied, smiling. 

I glided to a stop in front of the vener- 
able Green Mountain Inn. You don't have 
to read the brochure or website to guess 
that this place has to have been around a 
long, long time to have dibs on the “Green 
Mountain” moniker. 

“By the way,” I said after Danielle had 
paid the fare and was poised to step out of 
the cab, “your hair looks great.” 

The young woman puckishly pursed her 
lips and nodded. “I know it,” she said. © 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvcecilaoams e 


Does winning the Miss 
America title give the ladies a 
start on financial success? Or 
is it just something to list as 
an extracurricular, like a guy 
being an Eagle Scout? 

Martha 

T he Miss America title 
— boy, there’s a much- 
devalued commodity. 
Once the pageant was 
one of the biggest events on tele- 
vision, with 85 million viewers in 
1960. Today ratings have fallen 
so low the contest briefly lost its 
big-time network slot and was 
consigned to basic cable. 

Nonetheless, the fact that 
Miss America has been strut- 
ting her stuff since 1921 gives us 
a chance for a long-term look at 
whether being officially declared 
beautiful (and talented, let’s not 
forget that) pays off. As usual I 
delegated the job to my assistant 
Una, as usual she made a spread- 
sheet, and as so often we had ac- 
rimony and slammed doors. 

The point of contention was 
the criteria for judging success. 
Una looked at how the lives of 
each of the 87 winners from 1921 
to 2013 turned out and catego- 
rized them as Dismal, Humdrum, 
Successful and Star. Spreadsheet 
vl, it seemed to me, betrayed a 
retrograde notion of what consti- 
tuted success. 

“Una,” I said, “the major 
2 lifetime achievement of Norma 

g Smallwood, Miss America 1926, 

t; was to marry two millionaires, 

5 and you’re categorizing her as 

§ a Star. Whereas 1996 winner 

> Shawntel Smith became execu- 

tive vice president of administra- 
tion for IT firm PBH Holdings, 


and you’re calling that Humdrum. 
What kind of message does that 
send to young women?” 

“Shawntel Smith is married 
to the rich guy who ran PBH 
Holdings, which went through 
numerous reorganizations and 
name changes and lost hundreds 
of millions of dollars before he 
was forced out of the company 
amid accusations of shady deal- 
ing," Una said. “To me the mes- 
sage is things haven't changed 
much since the 1920s. She’s lucky 
I didn’t put her down as Dismal." 

“OK, not the best example,” 
I said. “Just the same we need a 
more systematic method of eval- 
uation. Can you give it another 
go?" 

By and by I received spread- 
sheet v2. This was an improve- 
ment. Miss America winners 
were now scored on a range of 
criteria, ranging from "married 
rich” (hey, we're realists) to 
impact in politics, activism and 
showbiz, plus professional and 
educational attainment 

The scale of achievement also 
changed. No Miss America, in 
Una’s estimation, had led a truly 
Dismal life. Instead, the contin- 
uum of accomplishment started 
at Meh and ran up through 
Modest and Successful to Star. 

The problem was the results 
didn’t pass the sanity test. The 
Miss America winners who had 
been most conspicuously suc- 
cessful didn’t crack the Stellar 
ranks. I know you specified 
financial success, Martha, but I 
thought we should cast a wider 
net, including fame and profes- 
sional distinction in addition to 
fortune. After much angst we 
came up with a measure of the 
first two commodities, namely, 


the length of each winner’s 
Wikipedia entry, on the possibly 
debatable two-part theory that 
(a) long entry = noteworthy life = 
success, and (b) Wikipedia = vox 
populi = voice of God. 

I’ll spare you the byzantine 
methodology by which the above 


an impression. If you can’t parlay 
that into a comfortable lifestyle, 
you're doing something seriously 
wrong. 

Perhaps more interesting is 
that one in nine became Stars, 
typically in the Hollywood sense 
of the term. A sampling: 



concept was applied and skip 
straight to the results ultimately 
produced: 

• Meh, 5 percent (3 women). 

• Modest, 23 percent (19). 

• Successful, 63 percent (55). 

• Star, 11 percent (10). 

In sum, three-quarters of 
the Misses America went on to 
become Successful or better — 
no surprise, in my opinion. The 
women were attractive and am- 
bitious and knew how to make 


Bess Myerson, who won the 
1945 title, remained in the 
public eye for decades, first 
as a TV game-show regular 
and later as a New York City 
public official and politician. 
(Later still, things went off 
the rails: She took up with a 
crook who did time for tax 


fraud, was forced from office 
by scandal, and pleaded 
guilty to shoplifting in 1988.) 
Lee Meriwether, Miss 
America 1955, has enjoyed 
a showbiz career that so 
far has spanned more 
than 50 years, appearing 
as Catwoman in the 1966 
movie version of Batman 
and earning several 
Golden Globe and Emmy 
nominations. 

• Phyllis George, the 1971 
winner, became a network 
sportscaster and later 
morning news anchor for 
CBS. 

• Vanessa Williams, Miss 
America 1984, resigned her 
title under pressure after 
nude photos of her were 
published in Penthouse but 
got past that to become an 
award-winning actress, 
model and singer, as detailed 
in a Wikipedia entry running 
to more than 5000 words. 

• Gretchen Carlson, the 1989 
winner, has hosted “Fox & 
Friends" for years and will 
get her own show on Fox this 
fall. 

Not bad considering we're 
talking about a beauty contest. 
Miss America isn't the only title 
that presents opportunities, 
though. Just ask Oprah Winfrey, 
who broke into broadcasting 
after being crowned Nashville’s 
Miss Fire Prevention of 1971. 
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D eath. Danger. Dizziness. Those are key concepts in the optical roller coaster that 
is “Wyeth Vertigo," a highly stimulating exhibit at the Shelburne Museum this 
summer. And if the name “Wyeth" calls to mind only “that painting with the 
woman crawling up the hill,” you probably haven’t seen it yet There is so much 
more to know. Not just about Andrew Wyeth (1917-2009) — whose iconic “Christina’s 
World" is, in fact, not in the show — but also about his father, Newell Convers (1882-1945), 
and about his son, Jamie (born 1946). 

“Wyeth Vertigo" presents paintings by three generations of a great American art 
family whose output spans the 20th century and continues in this one. Each painting 
compels — and rewards — close viewing. But this is not only a selection of interesting 
artworks. The curatorial thesis itself is singular and fascinating; namely, that all three 
artists seem obsessed with disorientation, and that is manifested in their paintings as 
extreme perspectives. 


This commonality gives viewers an overarching quest in the exhibit; to find their “You 
are here" equilibrium in relation to each picture, and then to contemplate, perhaps, why 
each artist chose such a swoony aspect In his review of the exhibit, Boston Globe critic 
Sebastian Smee likens the process to trying to solve a crime, quoting Edgar Degas’ direc- 
tive that “One must paint a painting as one commits a crime.” 

It’s not entirely clear what Degas meant by his simile — perhaps a go-for-broke pas- 
sion for the task at hand? Whatever. In Smee’s view, the “crime” in “Wyeth Vertigo” is one 
that can’t be solved. But the clues can be examined — no, experienced — one painting at a 
time, and the sensation of discover)' is oddly satisfying. To recognize the pull of a Wyeth 
painting is to be more, not less, deeply enthralled. And the disquieting effect is not the 
lurching stuff of midway rides but a subtler, deeply emotional force. 



2 Hi he Wyeths don’t achieve their unusual perspec- 
■5 I fives by sleight of hand or optical illusion but by 
° I sheer skill. “To train his son’s imagination and agil- 
ity of viewpoint, N.C. had Andrew draw a skeleton from 
ever)' conceivable angle and then took it away, demanding 
5 that he draw it from memory," writes Joyce Hill Stoner 
2 in the exhibition catalog. Stoner, the director of the pres- 
g ervation studies doctoral program at the University of 
Delaware, has been the Wyeth family conservator since 
1997. It was her visit to Shelburne a few years ago to 
examine the museum’s painting “Soaring," by Andrew 
Wyeth, that instigated this exhibit 

During that visit, writes museum director Tom 
uj Denenberg in the catalog's foreword, Stoner observed the 
^ Wyeths’ “predilection for paintings that look down, up, 
2 in, and out of odd spaces. This vertiginous sense of space 
° serves to make the viewer ill at ease — at times literally 


dizzy," Denenberg continues, “and complicates our un- 
derstanding of paintings that appear conventional on the 
surface but can be interpreted in a multitude of ways.” 

“Soaring,” the 47-by-87-inch tempera painting pur- 
chased by museum founder Electra Havemeyer Webb 
in 1960, is not just the show’s genesis but a stunning 
example of its theme. First, it has a swirling, bird’s-eye- 
view perspective. In the foreground, a turkey buzzard 
spreads its wings high above broad, nearly featureless 
Pennsylvania fields. Two other buzzards float slightly 
beneath it. The birds of prey seem to be circling a tiny, 
vulnerable-looking white farmhouse far below. But the 
artist’s and viewer’s, vantage point is even higher than 
that of the highest bird, an impossible perspective unless 
you’re in a plane or ... you’re another bird. And if so, critic 
Smee quips, “Must we consent to having such a deplor- 
ably ugly head?" 


Then again, we could interpret this scene metaphori- 
cally; think bomber pilot. Andrew Wyeth began “Soaring" 
during World War II, abandoned it because his father 
dismissed the painting, and finally finished it in 1950, 
well into the Cold War. Paranoia and the possibility of 
danger from the sky were real. The catalog accompanying 
“Wyeth Vertigo” does not suggest that Andrew wanted us 
to overlay his picture with geopolitical significance, but it 
does note that he was “fascinated with height and flight.” 
(By the way, the painting was finished two years before 
Daphne du Maurier's story “The Birds" was published, 
and 13 before Alfred Hitchcock's adaptation seared the 
menacing avian image into filmgoers’ minds.) 

Just as significant is that the turkey buzzard in 
“Soaring" is beautifully, meticulously painted. As family 
legend has it, Andrew kept a dead specimen in his studio 
for more than a week, sketching it repeatedly. Several of 



With three Wyeths, the Shelburne Museum 
invites viewers to shift perspectives 


those framed studies are displayed with 
the painting in the Shelburne's exhibit 
and further demonstrate Andrew's ex- 
traordinary skill as a draftsman. The dry', 
unforgiving medium of tempera, his pal- 
ette of dull browns and the almost sinister 
sense of foreboding are also characteristic 
of his work. These stand in contrast to the 
gooshier watercolors and oils, and vivid 
color preferences, of both N.C. and Jamie. 

Not all of Andrew’s perspectives are 
from on high; in “Winter Fields” (tempera, 
17.25 by 41 inches, 1942), the eye level 


from the family’s turf in Chadds Ford, Pa., 
and in dramatic seascapes from their island 
home off the coast of Maine. Yet one of the 
most alluring paintings in the exhibit is a 
2001 interior by Andrew that could almost 
be European and medieval. Almost. 

Titled “Sparks,” the tempera is large, 
nearly four feet square, and reiterates 
Andrew’s earthy palette. The work ma- 
nipulates perspective in several ways. The 
subject is ostensibly the enormous, un- 
grated hearth and the fire burning within 
it. But the rear of the fireplace is a gaping, 


notice that the work is a mirror-image rep- 
lica of an actual watercolor, “Wolf Moon," 
hanging just feet away. 

Then, as you are inexorably drawn back 
to the painted hearth and begin to wonder 
about the unseen source of illumination 
from the left, your eye may alight on a small, 
previously unnoted item; a red-and-white 
L.LBean bag on the floor of the painted 
room. The casual but jarring detail snaps 
you back to present time and makes you 
smile. Andrew Wyeth has tricked you again. 

According to Stoner, the Wyeth chal- 


I f three generations of Wyeths liked to 
"throw people off balance,” as Stoner 
puts it, we might ponder whether the 
pattern is learned or encoded in the fam- 
ily’s DNA. Nature or nurture? Obviously, 
each artist could and most likely did learn 
from the others — both artistically and so- 
cially. But perhaps each artist, too, had his 
own reason for being a provocateur. 

For his part, N.C. was a gifted illustra- 
tor who achieved a measure of fame with 
his paintings for such books as Treasure 
Island, yet he always wanted to be a fine 



TO RECOGNIZE THE PULL OF A WYETH PAINTING 

IS TO BE MORE, NOT LESS, DEEPLY ENTHRALLED. 


might be that of a worm or insect. A dead 
crow lies on the ground in the foreground, 
as black as an oil slick and painted with ex- 
acting detail, as are the sepia-colored bo- 
tanicals surrounding it. A small farmhouse 
is tucked into the horizon line across a vast, 
brown field. Everything seems dead ... and 
yet we can’t look away. It is, as Denenberg 
puts it, a “remarkable” painting. 

“Wyeth Vertigo” is rich in landscapes 


inky hole, like a cave you might fall into. A 
receding grid of square floor tiles draws 
the eye toward this central feature, and 
there’s a palpable sense of needing to duck 
your head; A dark beam along the low ceil- 
ing juts toward the viewer. 

Adding to the claustrophobic feel is a dark 
wood wall in the right foreground, on which 
hangs a smaller painting. Momentarily 
distracted by it, a viewer of this exhibit may 


lenge extended from art into social life. 
“The Wyeths are always testing you when 
you visit — it is a bit like Alice in Wonderland 
or [Through] the Looking Glass," she writes 
in an email. “If Andy said. May I refill your 
drink?’ that meant [his wife] ‘Betsy wants 
you to leave now.’ 

“Jamie might put a taxidermy squirrel 
in the oven and then ask you to check the 
roast and watch how you react,” Stoner 
continues. “You are always being quizzed 
on art or current events, or asked to react 
to their newest paintings.” 

She concludes, "Truth is not always 
what it seems — in their homes or in their 
paintings." 


artist. He was certainly a vicarious ad- 
venturer. “N.C. was kind of larger than 
life,” as Denenberg puts it. He was bom 
too late to belong to the “manly man era” 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Denenberg says. 
Yet the subjects of N.C.’s paintings “From 
an Upper Snow Platform” and “The Eight 
Miners” — both from 1906 — depict men 
struggling heroically against nature. The 
testosterone seems all but mixed into the 
pigment. 

These paintings also enhance their 
death-defying scenes with, yes, vertiginous 
angles. Will the men dig their way through 
the steep snowbanks, or will an avalanche 
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More satisfying as works of art are 
N.C.'s genre paintings of fishermen at their 
quotidian occupation — works that reveal 
what Denenberg calls the artist’s "infatu- 
ation” with Winslow Homer. Particularly 
gorgeous is N.C.’s “Dark Harbor 
Fishermen” (35-by-38-inch egg tempera, 
1943). Here the viewer has a towering 
advantage looking in on a close-cropped 
scene of men and small boats. One man 
stands knee deep in a dinghy filled with 
silvery fish, his job apparently to scoop 
them up with his long-handled net and 
deposit them in the cauldron-size basket 
held by another fisherman. All of the men 
are closely watching this process, and all 
are wearing hats, which from the viewer’s 
angle obscure their faces. A cluster of 
seagulls, too, is riveted by the sight of all 
those fish. These details render the scene 
intimate, the viewer somewhat voyeuristic. 


bury them alive? The perspective alone 
creates a suspenseful narrative. 

The threat of death and actual death 
recur in N.C.’s work. In one of his most 
chilling paintings, “The Drowning” 
(42-by-48-inch oil, 1936), an empty row- 
boat drifts on waves that lap at a dramati- 
cally rendered spit of land — its leaning, 
abstracted trees show N.C.’s experimenta- 
tion with modernist styles. A murky shape 
in the water suggests the grisly fate of the 
boat’s former occupant. 

N.C.'s work for children’s texts is no 
less unsettling. In “Just as the Baby's feet 
cleared the ground,” a 45-by-24-inch oil 
from 1923, an eagle dangles a small blond 
child from its claws, wings upswept for 
takeoff. Simultaneously, a huge wolf leaps 
up to lock its jaws around 
the bird’s neck. The viewer/ 
artist is at ground level, look- 
ing up helplessly. The baby 
may have been saved, but 
the image is still terrifying. 


ANDY AND ME 


him a kids’ book I had just 

finished," says Bliss, whose 

Seven Days. "He sent me a sweet letter back, saying he had one of my New Yorker 
cartoons in his studio and. when he was having a bad day, it cheered him up. 

"His response gave me some sense of my place in the world," Bliss adds, still humbled. 

Pa., area. On a book tour not long after this exchange. Bliss was in the ’hood and stopped by. 

"i had an armful of cartoon sketches." Bliss recalls. "He asked me about Vermont and my 
family. He and his wife, Betsy, and I just sat and shot the shit. I eventually whipped out about 
30 or 40 cartoons, and we laughed and had a great time. Andy really liked my drawing." 

At some point, Betsy had to run out for errands — but gave Bliss a pair of her hand-knitted 
wrist-warmers and snapped a photo of the two artists before she departed. "As soon as Betsy 
left, Andy told me what an amazing woman she was," Bliss remembers. "And he said that wher 
he had first proposed an illustration for the Saturday Evening Post, the editor wanted him to 
do 10 a year — essentially to become the magazine's illustrator." 

But. Wyeth told him, "Betsy said, 'You cant do that — you are not meant to be an illustrator." 

"So," says Bliss, "Andy said no to the Saturday Evening Post. That was turning down a lot of 
money ... [Betsy] took care of the business." 

Why was Bliss so inspired by Andrew Wyeth, whose works were never really au courant? 

"I still cant believe there wasnt more praise for him." he replies. "Aside from being 
remarkably skilled, there’s a somber tone in all his work that just resonates with me. There 
aren't always figures [in the paintings!, but there's a jacket, a paint can, as if someone had Just 
left. It’s just emotionally charged." 

His unde, a fellow artist, Bliss adds, also admired the reclusive Wyeth. "When I told him 
I'd been to see Andrew Wyeth, he couldnt believe itl How did you do that?'" Bliss imitates. 
“Andrew Wyeth turned down an invitation to see President Kennedy!" 

Bliss counts himself lucky, indeed. “They were so sweet to me — I couldn't believe how kind 
and giving they were," he says. "Andy showed me this pencil sketch he was working on. this 
beautiful drawing or just Betsy's hands while she was knitting." 

In turn, Bliss gave Andrew Wyeth the original of that New Yorker cartoon on his wall. The 
drawing was based on a classic Norman Rockwell illustration for the Saturday Evening Post 
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N.C.’s use of tempera here — along 
with a seemingly luminescent pigment 
for the fish — makes one wonder: Did he 
learn about this then-modern paint from 
his son? Or was it the other way around? 
Andrew Wyeth’s 1944 "Night Hauling" is 
nearly pitch-black, its lobster thief barely 
illuminated by bioluminescent organ- 
isms twinkling in the water. Either way, 
N.C.’s genre scene has a flat, black sea and 
richly saturated colors, contrasting with 
the glowing fish. It was four years before 
Jackson Pollock painted the seminal 
“Phosphorescence” in his transition to 
drip painting. 

J amie Wyeth surely benefits from the 
family name, yet, like any child of a 
famous parent, he treads a path lit- 
tered with great expectations. For an artist 
of lesser talent, these obstacles would 
be crippling. But the works in "Wyeth 
Vertigo” demonstrate how the grandson 
of N.C. and son of Andrew has made his 
way — and made the Wyeth quirk of odd 
perspectives his own. 

Born in 1946 — among the first batch 
of baby boomers — Jamie shows more 
contemporary sensibilities. Like his 
father, though, he has 
eschewed trendiness. 

And like both his 
artistic forebears, he 
embraces the macabre, 
but he has more fun 
with it Jamie is also 
more self-referential 
than his elders, but 
not directly. Witness 
“Pumpkinhead-Self 
Portrait," in which 
he wears a black 
coat from one of the Wyeths' infamous 
Halloween parties, his head replaced by a 
jack-o’-lantern. 

Jamie is fond of portraying animals, 
and while he doesn’t anthropomorphize 
them, exactly, he sort of becomes them. 
Denenberg is of the opinion that the ram in 
“The Islander” (34-by-44-inch oil, 1975) is 
a psychological portrait of the artist, who 
is devoted to the isolated Southern Island 
he calls home and fiercely protective of his 
privacy. Notorious for painting en plein air 
inside a cardboard box to elude visitors, 
Jamie creates that close-quarters perspec- 
tive in “Winter Pig” (25-by-36-inch water- 
color, 1975). The artist is sitting inside the 
pigpen, looking — with his pig — out its 
door at a snowstorm. The exterior white- 
out makes the pen seem cozy rather than, 
well, penned in. 

Jamie’s deep connection to his island 
is evident in numerous coastal paintings. 
And his respect for the region’s elements is 
nowhere clearer than in "Spindrift (40-by- 
46-inch oil, 2010). The artist's perspective 
surveys the island as if from a high cliff, or 
the viewpoint of a gull. The white house 
at the island’s center seems imperiled by 
an angry, roiling sea. The scene is no less 


terrifying than are Jamie's grandfather’s 
images of endangered mine workers or 
babies snatched by eagles. 

Perhaps the most “Wyeth-y” of Jamie's 
paintings in this exhibit is “Comet,” a 
48-by-40-inch oil from 1997. The per- 
spective is that of a seagull resting in the 
foreground, while a lighthouse dominates 
the center of the composition, sitting on 
the horizon line. Clouds squiggle across 
the early-evening sky and almost obscure 
the tiny comet It’s a mere speck in the 
picture, yet Jamie gives it title status, as if 
to underscore both the dramatic natural 
phenomenon and our failure to take notice 
of it. We humans, in this case, are repre- 
sented by the indifferent seagull. 

As with the works of N.C. and Andrew, 
Jamie seems to invite viewers to step into 
his point of view — but not necessarily to 
stay. “Wyeth Vertigo," indeed. 

When Electra Havemeyer Webb pur- 
chased “Soaring” in 1960, Andrew Wyeth 
was on her short list of artists whose 
works she wanted to collect According 
to a previous museum administrator, 
Denenberg writes in his foreword, Webb 
regarded Wyeth as “one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, artist of our time; 

American, that is.” If 
that qualifier spoke 
to the interests of one 
of the greatest collec- 
tors of her time, it also 
signaled the museum 
founder's evolving 
direction — from folk 
and decorative arts to 
modern ones. 

Unfortunately, 
Webb died later that 
year and did not get 
to pursue the names on her list But the 
acquisition of “Soaring” proved prescient. 
Not only did her approbation precede a 
shift in critical thinking about Andrew 
Wyeth’s place in American art history, but, 
53 years later, the painting would engen- 
der a world-class exhibit at her beloved 
museum called “Wyeth Vertigo.” 

Finally, Webb's step toward contempo- 
rary art will find fresh expression at the 
brand-new, year-round Pizzagalli Center 
for Art and Education, which opens next 
month on the museum’s campus. 

For now, viewers have a chance to con- 
template the radical difference a change 
of perspective can make, artistically, vis- 
cerally and psychologically. Asked why 
people should come to this exhibit — all 
self-serving reasons aside — Denenberg 
muses for a moment. Then he points out, 
“Not all exhibits have a thesis. But, thanks 
to Joyce, this is a smart show. It adds to the 
conversation, and that's what museums 
should do.” © 



TRUTH ISNOTALWAYS 
WHAT IT SEEMS - 

IN THEIR HOMES OR 
IN THEIR PAINTINGS. 



IT JUST MAKES SENSE 



Field of Visions 

An artist with severe neuromuscular disease uses her body to create spiritual erotica 



J ocelyn Woods is having a love 
affair with the divine — and wants 
to share her spiritual ecstasy with 
the world through her art 
On the surface, it would be easy to 
assume that her “lover" has not been par- 
ticularly kind or generous to her. Woods, 
27, was born with a rare degenerative 
neuromuscular disease 


ART 


what it is. Unable to walk 
since the age of 12, Woods can sit upright 
for only two-hour increments before she 
has to lie down and regain her strength. 
Her compromised immune system and 
weakened chest muscles leave her vulner- 
able to frequent respirator)' ailments. 

Yet, for all her physical limitations, 
Woods seems to have boundless energy 
and creativity for producing music, 
poetry and art In the past year she’s cre- 
ated a series of art photos, including a 
project provocatively titled “Ecstasy of a 
Cripple: The Resurrection of Passion." In 
it, she used her own body as her canvas 
for expressing her visions of spirituality, 
sexuality and the “malleable” nature of her 
bodily existence. Now she’s raising money 
for its sequel, titled “Ecstasy of a Cripple: 
We Are the Cure.” 

2 I first learned of Woods several 
8 months ago, after she placed an employ- 
> ment ad in Seven Days looking for an 

5 exercise/wellness assistant to join “Team 
g Jocelyn” — her name for the assistants 

6 she depends on to feed, bathe, dress and 
care for her. Despite her impaired mobil- 
ity, she wrote, “I bask in the glorious feel- 

n ing that awakens in the body as a result of 
§ empowered living.” 

S Woods lives in a house in Cambridge 
j2 she shares with her mother on the edge of 
■5 a forested hillside. For years, Woods was 
° seldom able to leave her second-floor bed- 
room. But in 2005, after a story about her 
aired on Vermont Public Radio, a wealthy 
5 listener funded the building of a first-floor 
2 addition. For the first time, Woods had 
g her own wheelchair-accessible bathroom, 
bedroom, front porch and entrance ramp, 
as well as numerous windows for taking in 
her surroundings. 

On the day I visited, Woods was seated 
in a straight-back chair with her pale, thin 
arms resting on a hospital-bed table before 
= her. Dressed in a loose cotton blouse and 
2 skirt falling to her toes, she appeared even 
£ smaller and more waiflike than her photos 


suggest. As she spoke, her delicate, spindly 
fingers danced like a spider weaving its 

Woods was born in Florida but moved 
to Vermont at age 10. An only child, she 
was homeschooled by her mom through 
high school, which she completed at 16. 
Woods traces her spiritual awakening to 
an existential crisis she had at age 4, when 
she brought her mother into the bathroom 
and stood there crying because she didn't 
believe the little girl in the mirror reflected 
her true, infinite nature. 

“I felt like I was sitting on the edge of 
this vast eternity," she recalls, “and didn't 
know how to process that as a child.” 

Woods' creativity also blossomed 
early. At 3, she asked her mother for 
piano lessons, and was playing by age 5. 
At 15 she was composing and performing 


her own classical pieces, and at age 16 
Woods recorded a solo album titled A 
River's Journey at Charles Eller’s studio 
in Charlotte. She expected to pursue a 
career as a concert pianist until her poor 
health intervened. 

A severe bout of influenza when she 
was 18 robbed Woods of mobility and 
dexterity, including her ability to play the 
piano. She was left semi-bedridden and 
took years to recover. Today, her health has 
stabilized, but she undergoes daily physi- 
cal therapy and Pilates sessions to main- 
tain her strength and muscle tone. She also 
experiments with alternative therapies 
and takes singing lessons to strengthen her 
diaphragm. 

In June 2012, Woods contracted a 
severe respiratory illness that nearly 
claimed her life. This time, it triggered 


what she calls a “shamanic experience” 
that inspired much of her recent work. 

“It was quite frightening, and I wasn’t 
quite sure how I would emerge from that," 
she recalls, “because I felt as though I were 
suspended between the two worlds of life 
and death, the soul realm and the physical 

Woods, whose self-directed studies 
were already steeped in mystical and 
philosophical traditions, no longer saw 
her physical reality as immutable but as 
a “living, breathing work” that she could 
shift according to her own mental focus. 

That near-death experience, which 
she describes as a “resurrection,” inspired 
Woods to approach Thomas Dodd, a re- 
nowned Atlanta-based art photographer 
whose work she’d been following online. 

Dodd seemed like an ideal collaborator. 
His post-production digital work creates 
images that are more like oil paintings than 
photos. Dodd was also comfortable with 
mythological and psychological themes, 
Woods says, and could represent her vi- 
sions of an “erotic and sexually charged 
union with the divine.” So she sent him a 
Facebook message to gauge his interest 

Dodd, 52, recalls receiving Woods’ 
lengthy note, with its many literary and 
spiritual references, and immediately rec- 
ognizing something special in the young 
woman. 

“I get approached by a lot of people who 
want to model for me,” Dodd says. “But 
Jocelyn is an artist who has very clearly 
defined visions about what she wants to 
create. Her concepts are very unique." 

Because Woods could neither travel to 
Georgia nor pay Dodd’s way to Vermont, 
she launched an online fundraiser through 
Indiegogo.com and raised nearly all of her 
$5639 goal in a few months. 

Dodd arrived in Vermont shortly after 
Thanksgiving 2012 and spent three days 
shooting pictures of Woods. Most, he 
explains, were taken from above to create 
that sense of ethereal weightlessness. 
Woods had already arranged for all the 
props and wardrobe they needed and had 
assistants to position her body in the poses 
she desired. 

Though this was Dodd’s first time 
working with a model who had a severe 
disability, it was not his first experience 
with disability. Woods didn’t know it be- 
forehand, but Dodd's day job until last year 
was working as an in-home caregiver for 
people with disabilities. They included a 
quadriplegic street photographer, who had 



rigged a way of tripping his camera shutter 
with the heel of his hand. 

Both the images and titles in “Ecstasy 
of a Cripple" — including “Rapture,” 
“Ascension” and “Maiden of the 
Apocalypse" — seem heavily influenced by 
early Christian mystics, as well as by por- 
trayals of crucifixion, resurrection, passion 
and ecstasy. But Woods insists she doesn’t 
subscribe to a Judeo-Christian theology 
and avoids labeling her spirituality. Even 
her use of the word “apocalypse,” she ex- 
plains, harks back to its Greek etymology, 
meaning “to disrobe or unveil that which 
has been hidden.” 

Indeed, Woods is deliberate in her 
choice of words and imagery, even when 
they have strong or negative connotations. 



Chief among these potential provocations 
is her use of the word “cripple." According 
to both Woods and Dodd, that word is the 
only aspect of their work that has received 
negative feedback. 

Woods says her use of the word is “a 
poetic metaphor” that “presents some- 
thing to the mind that is hard to grasp 
and hard to conceive.” Its purpose, she 
explains, is “basically to bust away the 
barriers of conception and perception" of 
human sexuality, spirituality and disability, 
all of which, she believes, have become too 
rigid and solidified in our society. 

This is particularly true, she says, for 
those in the disability' community who 
feel disenfranchised from their own 
sexuality and are viewed by the able-bod- 
ied as incapable of experiencing sexual 
pleasure. 

“For me and for my peers with neuro- 
muscular disabilities," Woods adds, “show- 
ing that we are just as sexual as anyone else 
has been a very groundbreaking and well- 
supported effort." 


That said, Woods dismisses any sug- 
gestion that her work is activist. In fact, 
she’s critical of what she calls “the tribe of 
gimpism,” which she defines as the mar- 
ginalized population’s attempt to “reclaim 
that which has been pitied” and “make dis- 
ability cool.” 

While she understands the desire to 
move away from being a pitied culture 
and reclaim the term “gimp,” Woods 
says, “For me, it’s not about making 
trends. It's about bursting through those 
membranes of belief that have become 
just as solidified as what we think our 
bodies are." 

If Woods has riled any feathers in 
Vermont’s disability community, she hasn’t 
heard about it yet. Several local advocates 



for disability rights contacted for this story 
either declined to comment on her work or 
hadn’t seen it yet. 

To some, Woods' prose, heavily laden 
with psychospiritual jargon, can seem a 
bit abstruse and overblown. That's under- 
standable, given how much time she must 
spend in her own head and searching her 
soul for the meaning of life. 

“Unhindered by the heavy chains of 
belief systems which deny and condemn 
the body as a corrupt condition of sin 
allows one to enter a rapture beyond the 
iconic saintly portrayals eulogized in his- 
tory,” she writes for her latest Indigogo 
fundraiser. “To realize the body and soul 
are but inseparable components, facilitates 
the alchemical recipe of resurrected im- 
mortal flesh." 

Woods' words and images were in- 
spiring enough to another visual artist — 
Michael V. Messina, an art photographer 
from Atascadero, Calif. — who traveled to 
Vermont at his own expense just to photo- 
graph her. 


“I saw her work and said, ‘My God! Her 
work is beautiful!’” Messina says. “Then I 
read her story and thought, What a fasci- 
nating young woman." 

Messina arrived in June for the three- 
day shoot, which included an image from 
Shakespeare's King Lear. Because Woods 
loves Shakespeare, she asked Messina, 60, 
to portray Lear while she embodied his 
daughter, Cordelia. Due to her physical 
limitations, Messina says, just positioning 
Woods on his lap was a time- and labor- 
intensive process. Nevertheless, he says it 

“I have shot many, many people over 
the years, including [in my rime] as a jour- 
nalist," Messina says. “But I have to say 
that photographing Jocelyn was, for me. 



one of the most emotionally and spiritu- 
ally moving experiences I’ve ever had as a 
photographer." 

Woods is now trying to raise money to 
begin work on her follow-up collaboration 
with Dodd. This fundraiser, which ends 
on July 25, aims to raise $7695 to bring 
Dodd back to Vermont. Woods even talks 
about producing and starring in a mixed- 
media theater production, also of her own 
creation. 

One might assume that Woods would 
feel vulnerable after exposing not only her 
body but her controversial views. Not so, 
she says. 

“I felt far more vulnerable when I was 
suspended between life and death," she 
explains, referring to last year’s illness. “So, 
compared to that, nothing else feels the 
least bit daunting." © 
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You Only Live Twice 

Book review: The Curiosity by Stephen P. Kiernan 


BY M ARGOT HARRISON 


P ublicity copy describes the first 
novel from Burlington jour- 
nalist Stephen P. Kiernan as 
“Michael Crichton meets The 
Time Traveler's Wife." That pitch suggests 
painfully cynical demographic targeting: 
science stuff for the gentlemen; tragic 
romance for the ladies! Given the market- 
ability of the combination, it's no surprise 
that 20th Century' Fox has already bought 
film rights. 

Happily, The Curiosity is a quieter 
and better book than its log line suggests. 
Neither a technothriller nor (primarily) a 
romance, it’s more of an accessible novel of 
ideas, outlining a provocative what if? and 
elaborating its conceit in believable direc- 
tions. The book’s main weakness is that 
its characters — four of whom take turns 
narrating the story — tend toward carica- 
ture. Still, Kiernan’s brisk, versatile prose 
style brings readers from broad 
satire to tearful epiphanies with 
only occasional jolts. While The 
Curiosity may not offer a thrill 

qualifies as a thinking 
person’s beach book. 

The “curiosity” 
of the title has many 
meanings, from 
scientific inquisitive- 
ness to the public’s 
insatiable hunger for 
information. But 
primary referent 
Jeremiah Rice, a young 
Massachusetts judge 
who perished in arctic 
waters in 1906. When 
a scientific expedition bankrolled by 
megalomaniacal genius Erastus Carthage 
discovers Rice's corpse in an iceberg, the 
team knows it has hit potential pay-dirt. 
Carthage’s Institute for Cellular Seeking 
has pioneered a method of reanimating 
long-dead organisms preserved in “hard- 
ice” by arctic flash freezing. So far the sci- 
entists have resurrected krill, shrimp and 
the like. Can they do the same trick with a 
human being? 

Kiernan makes the science detailed 
and plausible (to a layman, anyway), but 
his focus is on the experiment’s aftermath. 
The reanimation succeeds, and Rice opens 
his eyes on a new century' — a celebrity' 
to some and an abomination to others. 
Everyone wants a piece of him, particu- 
larly Carthage, who plans to sell the reani- 
mation science to cryogenics companies. 
Meanwhile, rapacious reporter Daniel 


Dixon, whom Carthage gives exclusive 
access to the “frozen man," hopes for a 
career-making scoop. 

The only character who shows genu- 
ine, disinterested curiosity about Jeremiah 
Rice is molecular biologist Kate Philo, a 
team member who comes to know and 
love this courtly, well-spoken ambassador 
from another era. What Kate doesn't know 
is that Carthage and his inner circle are 
working frantically behind the scenes to 
keep the judge from meeting the fate of the 
krill: a speedy postresurrection demise. 
(No spoiler here: Kiernan tells us in chap- 
ter three that resurrected organisms travel 
an arc leading to eventual “frenzy” and 
death.) 

Kate, Jeremiah, Carthage and Dixon 
narrate the story in alternating chapters, 
and their voices are so jarringly disparate 
that The Curiosity often seems like two 
novels. One is a rollicking satire 
of 21 st-century media behavior, 
filled with larger-than-life nar- 
cissists and loudmouths. The 
other is a fine-grained, 
minor-key tale of two 
people, born more than 
a century apart, who 
recognize each other 
as kindred spirits. 

By the end of the 
book, each narrator 
has traveled his or her 
own transformative 
arc, bringing Kiernan’s 
designs to satisfying 
fruition. But in the 
earlier going, it’s not 
always fun spending 
time with Carthage and Dixon. The scien- 
tist is sociopathically arrogant and about 
as nuanced as Monty Bums; the reporter a 
self-described “pig” who shifts into ogling 
mode every time he spots Kate. (“What a 
niblet," he enthuses.) It's easy to imagine 
character actors scoring comic triumphs 
with these roles in a film version, but on 
the page, both figures seem somewhat 
overdrawn. 

Kate is a more sympathetic character, 
if not complex enough to be a compel- 
ling protagonist. She’s painted as both 
a brilliant and a selfless scientist, but 
there’s one puzzling gap in her acuity: She 
doesn’t connect the krill's eventual fate to 
Jeremiah's until late in the novel, remain- 
ing in a state of blissful obliviousness 
while others scramble to prolong his life. 
(One also wonders why Carthage, who be- 
lieves a strict diet is key to the reawakened 


man’s survival, doesn't clue Kate in or give 
the pair a chaperone before they traipse 
all over Boston, encountering culinary 
temptations.) 

Yet it’s easy to like Kate, because we’re 
rooting for Jeremiah Rice. The “man from 
the way back of beyond” — as Dixon puts 
it — is the novelist’s richest creation. 

Using a foreigner, a naif or a time trav- 
eler to provide a fresh perspective on our 
society is a device that goes back to the 
18th century. But Kiernan doesn’t reani- 
mate this decorous fellow just to have him 
preach at us. True, Jeremiah is befuddled 
and sometimes dismayed by this new age, 
where workers “sit each apart, staring at 
a square of light ... rarely addressing each 
other at all.” He’s a full-fledged character, 
however, with his own desires and con- 
flicts. In a memorable scene at Fenway 
Park, he reveals himself to be a hard-core 
baseball fan with a mean pitch. In his qui- 
eter moments, Jeremiah struggles with 
the knowledge that he, too, has felt the 
“power of curiosity” — a wanderlust that 
led to his death, far from home and family, 
back in 1906. 

As Jeremiah grasps ”[t]he magnitude 
of what I have lost,” a wistfulness suf- 
fuses his narrative. The book becomes less 
about the dilemmas posed by scientific 
resurrection and more about one man’s 
coming to terms with mortality. The 
judge’s unprecedented opportunity to live 
twice outrages the religious protestors 
camped outside Carthage's institute. But 
the prospect of dying twice is what weighs 
on Jeremiah. 

This is a tale of scientific hubris told 
from a distinctly humanist perspective. 
Kiernan shows little patience for religious 
objections to reigniting the spark of life; 
Jeremiah remembers no afterlife, and 
doesn’t speculate on one. Readers are left 
to draw their own conclusions about a 
world in which, as Kate puts it, “life was 
being redefined. Or, to be accurate, the old 
definition discarded but the new one not 
yet written.” 

Yet the novel demonstrates that such a 
world will remain haunted by death, how- 
ever cleverly interrupted or postponed 
— that, in fact, the waiting specter gives 
life its intensity, its savor. Freed from his 
imprisonment in a human zoo, Jeremiah 
rejoices in the world's beauty, which 
he experiences as “an excess like vines 
smothering a building, an ocean of it in 
every' direction." Carpe diem is a worn-out 
maxim, but Kiernan uses his sci-fi setup to 
give it new life. © 
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On the Records 

A night at the Cheap Thrills Record Club 



I t's 6 p.m. on a warm, sunny evening 
on Langdon Street in downtown 
Montpelier. Inside Buch Spieler 
Music, record store manager Knayte 
Lander is adding up the day’s receipts, but 
his day hasn't ended yet. It’s the one night 
a week Buch Spieler stays open after horn’s 
— unofficially — for a meeting of the Cheap 
Thrills Record Club USA #1, a small, in- 
formal group of musicians and music fans 
who meet to listen to and review records. 

The idea for the club came to Lander on 
New Year's Day 2013, when he and some 
friends started talking about the isolated 
nature of music listening. 

"So many people are missing out 
on the social aspect,” Lander says. "In 
the old days, somebody bought the 
new record, and everybody went to 
their house to listen to it. But what I 
was seeing at Buch Spieler was people 
buying a record and going home to listen 
alone." He decided to remedy that, and 
Cheap Thrills was born. 

As Lander chats about the club's be- 
ginnings, members start to wander in. 
By and large, they’re thirtyish, and many 


are associated with Montpelier’s State 
& Main Records. There's Jeff Thomson, 
of the band Lake Superior, and his part- 
ner, Hannah Bean, whose vintage shop 
the Getup Vintage 
shares space with 
Buch Spieler. There 
is Ben Roy, drum- 
mer for the Concrete 
Rivals. There are Pete Rahn, also of Lake 
Superior, and his wife, Amy Rahn. And 
there are singer-songwriter Dan Zura 
and Brad Giresi, who collaborates with 
Thomson in the experimental band July 
26th Movement. 

Thomson carries a bag of corn chips 
and another of pretzels. Random chilled 
beers, both high end and low, appear 
from plastic bags and backpacks. A few 
folks grab rickety chairs, but most sprawl 
on Buch Spieler’s weathered hardwood 
floors. Emily Warner’s dog, Butter, reclines 
contentedly across a handy lap. 

At the heart of Cheap Thrills are a few 
rules. The first rule is simple: vinyl records 

Why? 


"Even if you’re not obsessed with sound 
quality, a record is a thing,” Lander says. “A 
stream is the ghost of a thing. It’s not some- 
thing that sticks with you." 

The second rule is that all responses to 
recordings are presented as haiku. This 
ancient Japanese poetic form, composed of 
three lines of five syllables, seven syllables 
and five syllables, respectively, has been 
employed primarily to reflect on nature. Is it 
a good fit for responding to records in 2013? 

Absolutely, says Thomson, who came 
up with the haiku concept at the first 
Cheap Thrills session. 

“There are a lot of different ways 
you can go with haiku,” Thomson says. 
“Sometimes a record triggers a memory, or 
you get very specific about the music itself 
Sometimes the poems get very dreamlike, 
expressing the feeling of listening to the 
record itself.” 

The third rule of Cheap Thrills Record 
Club is that all records come from bands 
no one in the club has ever heard of. When 
asked why, Giresi doesn’t hesitate. 

“Because we’re all in bands that nobody 
else has ever heard of,” he says. 





After the laughter dies down, his wife, 
Robyn Joy Peirce Giresi, elaborates. 

“We want to support the little guy. But 
we are also interested in what people are 
doing, and knowing about current music," 
she explains. “I'm old. I don’t know how 
to keep in touch with music right now. 
I come into [Buch Spieler] and talk to 
Knayte, and he recommends things, but 
Record Club is a better way of doing that” 



EVEN IF YOU’RE 
NOT OBSESSED WITH 
SOUND DUALITY 
A RECORD IS A THING. 

A STREAM IS A GHOST 
OFTHAT THING. 

KNAYTE LANDER 

It also doesn’t cost much. Club mem- 
bers chip in a couple bucks each to pay 
for the week's record — hence the name 
“Cheap Thrills.” 

Now it's time to start Thomson dis- 
tributes slips of writing paper, and Lander 
sets the Oblivians’ Desperation (In the 
Red, 2013) on the turntable and lowers the 
tone arm. The music that fills the room is 
a nod to 1990s punk. It’s a reunion album, 
and less edgy than the band’s previous 
work, but it still kicks. 

Halfway through side one, the casual 
conversation has been damped down. 
Some people hold their pens poised in 
concentration. Others are writing swiftly, 
tapping out rhythms with their pens or 
mouthing words as they count syllables 
with their fingers. There’s a short break 
between sides, but no commentary on the 
music. Haiku is the focus. 

According to Emily Warner, there's a 
reason for that. “You really need to plug 
into your creativity to get your point 
across,” she says. 'You could talk for half 
an hour about the record. But when you 


only have 17 syllables, you really need to 
choose wisely. 

When people finish their haikus, they 
fold them up and deposit them in a hat. 
Once all are collected, the first haiku is 
drawn. Its author, Pete Rahn, wins the 
Oblivians’ record and the chance to have 
his poem read first. 

Trash can trampoline 
Escaping and on the run 
Fire on your heels 


The author of the second haiku 
drawn, Zura, wins a digital download of 
the record. The author of the third, Amy 
Rahn, wins the right to choose next week’s 
record. After the first three, all haikus are 
drawn and read in random order. Some 
capture the mood of the record from the 
perspective of a character: 


Greaser says fuck it 
Guitar blast beehives all night 
Sing if I want to 


Others are more abstract: 


Dirt on leather skin 
Denim fringe curtains open 
The sun kissed salt lick 

And one is harshly critical: 

Obvi obvi oh 

Shake your ass to the bathtub 
The first thing came out 


To top off the meeting, the group com- 
poses a letter, which is signed by all and 
popped into an envelope with the origi- 
nal haikus, to be shipped off to the band. 
Later, the poems are posted to the Cheap 
Thrills blog. 

“There's a crowdsourcing aspect," 
Lander says. 'You have 17 syllables each, 
but if there are 10 people, you have 170 
syllables. When you read all the poems 
together, it’s like one strangely unbiased 
but cool review.” 

So far, the club has gotten some great 
responses. The most prominent was 
coverage in Brooklyn online mag Mass 
Appeal, which now publishes haiku re- 
views by Cheap Thrills. But the primary 
thrill here is social. 

“We don’t discuss the music as much as 
we enjoy each other’s company,” Lander 
says. “It's a time right after work to do 
something together, and it’s what records 
used to be.” © 
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Fighting Irish 

Theater review: Juno and the Paycock, Unadilla Theatre 



S ean O’Casey’s Juno and the 
Paycock tackles such a broad 
range of social and personal pas- 
sions that any description will 
sound a bit monumental, but that would be 
misleading. O’Casey propels his story and 
characters forward with grace and humor, 
and we engage with the people long before 
we notice that we’re gaining a window on 
every aspect of 1920s Irish society: poverty 
and labor rights, the IRA and the church, 
the bonds of family, and the power of 
alcohol. 

Unadilla Theatre has been offering 
up classics like this for 30 years in a rural 
setting that’s not to be missed. No other 
Vermont theater concentrates exclusively 
on masterpieces and the very best of 
modern drama. A Unadilla production 
may lack polish but can make up for it 
with strong play selection. Juno is a per- 
fect example. See it to appreciate how 


O’Casey can set his stories and characters 
in motion within a bleak, two-room tene- 
ment apartment. 

The play is set in 1922, the year British 
and Irish negotiators produced a treaty 
that established the Irish Free State and 
triggered a civil war between treaty sup- 
porters and those seeking an independent 
republic — the Staters and Diehards men- 
tioned in the play. For O’Casey’s Boyle 
family, conflict is all around. And the war 
stirs a tendency to take an absolute stand 
on everything, from religion to love to 
work. In this play, absolutes can survive 
only so long before they’re betrayed. 

The Boyles' biggest problem seems to 
be money. Patriarch Jack Boyle’s heyday 
— surely more imagined than real — is 
long past, but he trades on it as the boast- 
ful, preening “paycock" of the tide. Now 
he sedulously avoids work, hiding behind 
false promises and complaints of a bum 


leg. As money dwindles away, drinking 
sustains his male vanity, and braggadocio 
lets him conceal even from himself his 
betrayal of family. 

Daughter Mary is on strike instead of 
working because, as she says, “A principle’s 
a principle.” Son Johnny lost an arm in the 
Easter Rising of 1916. Six years later, unable 
to work, he broods by the fire in silent fear. 
He may have given a limb for Ireland, but 
recently he betrayed a comrade, and he 
knows soldiers on his side can’t allow such 
a transgression. 

Joxer Daly, Jack Boyle’s drinking com- 
panion, wouldn't find himself in Johnny’s 
dilemma. “Better to be a coward than a 
corpse,” Joxer crows, and so justifies a life 
of sponging off the Boyles. His selfish prag- 
matism allows him to betray anyone for a 
bite of sausage or bottle of stout. 

Only Juno, Boyle’s wife, has little use 
for the absolutism that lures others to 





define themselves through principles. She 
is purely pragmatic, getting breakfast on 
the table, fending off creditors and going 
to work each day. She protects her family greatest 
and forgives her shiftless husband — not 
because she’s a paragon but because she 
faces the world as it is, not as it might be 
dreamed. 

O'Casey portrays these characters and 
assorted neighbors in largely comic terms, 
but he descends effortlessly to the darker 
sorrows these people face, and then 


examination of how Boyle makes a virtue 
of a moral void. 

Still, Connor produces some of the 
of the evening. His 
exuberance is infectious to other char- 
acters and to the audience, and his con- 
frontations with family members are truly 
searing. 

As Juno, Nika Allen is captivating when 
fully engaged in a scene, but she spent 
much of opening night struggling to keep 
her focus. This problem will most likely 


:o the humorous surface again. This deft be solved during the run, and Allen m 
balance makes the characters real, and be able to reveal the Juno who is the pillar 
consistently more important than the ab- the play. Hints of the character emerged in 


ct principles they espouse. 

Lack of money has beaten the Boyles 
down, but this intractable obstacle is over- 
come by a surprise inheritance. The joy 
they all feel is intoxicating. What will they 
do with their good fortune? 

Mar)' will fall in love with Charles 
Bentham, the flashy, self-styled intellec- 
tual who brings them the good news. The 
neighbors will be treated to whiskey and 
spend pleasant evenings in song and con- 
versation. But the good times will not last; 
O’Casey isn’t interested 
in happy endings but in 
our need to balance hope 
and despair, and to resort 
to delusion when all else 


Vincent Broderick 
plays the haunted Johnny 
with pained solemnity, 
one hand always at his 
temple struggling to 
quiet his brain. Broderick 
is nicely remote, without 
too much “explana- 
tion" oozing out of him. 
When this restraint is 
finally shattered toward 
the end of the play, we 
share Johnny’s terror. 
Broderick is a bit stiff ■ 


stage and tends 


the third act, when Allen's concentration 
was complete. She still has some things 
to discover in the role, primarily Juno’s 
tireless strength in keeping the family 
together. Juno doesn't merely cope, she 
steers. Allen needs to find that fire burn- 
ing within her, something much more 
elemental than busy martyrdom. 

The large cast includes solid support- 
ing work from Juan Schwartz, Joe Laston, 
Martin Castonguay, Mary Scripps, Carl 
Emmons, Diane Kaganova, Bob Carmody 
and Emily Flynn. 

Director Jeanne 
Beckwith shows good 
aptitude for shift- 
ing focus and flow 
through blocking, 
making the most of a 
confined space. She is 
equally capable stag- 
ing the large, comic, 
multicharacter scenes 
and the more harrow- 
ing, tightly focused 
confrontations. Most 
important, Beckwith 
blends the happy 
and sad as O’Casey 
intended: heading 

straight down the 
middle to avoid the mawkish side of trag- 


O’CASEY ISN’T 
INTERESTED IN 
HAPPY ENDINGS 


o rely on external indicators instead of edy and the superficial distance of farce. 


a character’s inner life, but he conveys 
Johnny's intensity well. 

Mary is ready to throw off old- 
fashioned sentimentality for hard-edged 
politics and alluring intellectuality. Claire 
Demarais is strong and focused in the role, 
and gets close to all her character’s edges, 
but ultimately pulls back just slightly. 
Missing from her portrayal is Mary’s des- 
perate need to immerse herself in a brave 
new world, and her ache for Bentham's 
approval. But her engagement with other 
actors is consistently impressive. 

David Connor began opening night 
without die head of steam needed to 
make the lay-about blowhard Jack Boyle 
a dominant force. Connor captures Boyle’s 
sorrows but lacks his bravado. Boyle’s 
ability to ward off shame and fear is what 
makes him a charismatic presence — this 
is, after all, the quality of a leader. Connor 
imbues him with humor but goes for more 
of a sitcom take on a broken wreck than an 


O’Casey keeps the audience committed 
to the characters by allowing their joys and 
foibles to make us laugh. But he steadily 
permits tragedy to chip away at their lives. 
In the first act, all the family’s problems 
are external; by the second, they intrude 
into the shabby apartment in the form of 
a mourning neighbor, a war mobilizer and 
the news neighbors bring. In Act Three, 
confronting problems head on is unavoid- 
able. The comic perspective persists, but 
only as a way to handle heartbreak. ® 


fi 
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Grape Expectations 

Surveying Vermont's new crop of wine bars by corin hirsch 



T he wine bar may be old hat in 
urban areas, but in Vermont it 
is still barely charted territory. 
Burlington’s pioneering Wine 
Works, which opened in 1999, was ahead 
of its time but soon transformed itself into 
a more conventional bar — and changed its 
name accordingly, to Drink. 

Since then, local restaurants have 
emerged with “wine bar” in their names, 
either explicitly, as in Burlington’s Blue 
Cat Cafe & Wine Bar; or implicitly, as 
in White River Junction’s Elixir. Other 
establishments have sophisticated wine- 
by-the-glass lists (such as Pistou in 
Burlington and the Pitcher Inn in Warren). 
But, until this past year, no establishment 
in northern Vermont but Wine Works had 
branded itself solely as a wine bar — that 
is, a place to sample wines along with 
complementary small plates. 

In Middlebury, former chemist Nancy 
Weber-Curth led the charge in spring 2012 
by opening the aptly named Sparkling, 
dedicated to Champagne and sparkling 
wines. This past spring, L’Amante chef 
Kevin Clear)' amped up his passion for 
wines by transforming an empty space — 
just two doors down from his College Street 
restaurant — into Vin Bar & Shop. About a 
2 month later, one half of Montpelier’s long- 
8 empty Chittenden Bank building found 
> new Ufe as the North Branch Cafe, a wine 
5 and tea spot opened by Lauren, Wes and 
i Becky Parker. 

S None of these places offers full meals; 
instead, each focuses on the pours, from 
Barbaresco to sparkling Griiner Veltliner. 
m The bars diverge mainly in personality, a 
2 reflection of their owners’ tastes, which 
g shows in the decor and wine selection, 
i I recently visited all three to gauge their 

The aesthete: 

£ Vin Bar & Shop 

° Anyone familiar with Burlington’s 
g L’Amante won’t be surprised by the 
w polished, minimalist new space created by 
owners Kevin and Kathi Cleary for their 
wine bar. Its scale is surprising at first: To 
the left of the entrance, a shop is stocked 


neatly with wine bottles and a cold case 
offering cheeses and charcuterie. To the 
right is a curved, sleek, walnut bar with a 
cherry-red meat sheer sitting on one end. 
Toward the back, behind a glass wall, a 
wine classroom holds dark wood tables set 
with sextets of waiting glasses. Light spills 
in from Vin’s floor-to-ceiling windows, but 
it doesn’t dilute the dim, sexy ambiance. 


For much of his cooking life, Kevin 
Cleary has had a love affair with wine, 
studying it intently and traveling to 
Italy's wine regions every year. In 2011, 
he opened his own wine school inside 
L’Amante, where he spends his only 
day off of the week teaching students 
(including me) about the finer points 
of vinification and the Guyot pruning 
system. That educational component is 
integral to Vin — hence the classroom — 
and a spirit of serious experimentation 
permeates the place, starting with the 
raft of 2-ounce pours you can order from 
the wine list. 


These tiny tastes can push the casual, 
curious drinker to full-on wine geekdom. 
Ten minutes after I arrived with two 
friends, our comer of the bar was lined 
with seven glasses, each filled with 
samples such as a brisk Bodegas Valdesil 
Godello and spicy Numanthia Fermes. 

Though Cleary’s focus has long been 
Italian wines — which make up the bulk 


of L’Amante’s wine list — Vin allows him 
to draw more heavily from other regions. 
Even so, the emphasis is definitely on the 
Old World: Bottles from France’s up-and- 
coming Languedoc-Roussillon region, a 
selection of Champagnes and numerous 
reds from Spain outnumber wines from 
Italy. Our bartender was decidedly hands 
off, but when one of the wines we tasted 
was faulty (7 to 9 percent of all wines are), 
he replaced it with no questions asked. 

Vin is not a place to come for dinner: 
Cheeses and meats — and the occasional 
lobster roll or other special — constitute 
the entire menu. But they're exquisitely 


™ presented. Rich Vermont Butter & Cheese 
| Cremont, fennel-spiked finocchio sausage 
S and a hefty pile of paper-thin prosciutto 
g di parma (shaved on that red slicer) came 
| artfully arranged on a plate with quince 
paste, fig jam and roasted peppers. A 
basket of crusty Red Hen bread rounded 
out the course. 

If you like what you're drinking at the 
bar — and, with seven wines in a suite, 
there’s a good chance you will — you can 
pick up a bottle in the shop on your way 
out. Just don’t try to cross from the bar into 
the shop with a glass in your hand — that’s 
a legal no-no. 


The bohemian: 

North Branch Cafe 

Everything about North Branch is delicate. 
As I took a seat on a soft, patterned 
cushion, Bon Iver wafted from the 
speakers, and a ceiling fan twirled slowly 
overhead. Soon a server delivered a glass 
of steaming-hot pomegranate oolong tea, a 
plate of shortbread and a stemless glass of 
Domaine de Couron rose. 

Just before the North Branch Cafe 
opened this past spring, co-owner Lauren 
Parker described it as “an eclectic, 
Montpelier kind of thing.” The floor is 
painted with an undulating river pattern, 
and an undercurrent of serious oenophilia 
flows there, as well. 

A stainless steel wine chiller dispenses 
pours from a rotating selection of off-the- 
beaten-path wines such as Gerard Metz 
Riesling from Alsace and Michael Pozzan 
Zinfandel from California. Behind the 
counter, the barista doles out wines from 
bottles. On a recent day, those included 
Good Pinot Grigio and Brotte La Griveliere 
C6tes du Rhone. My Grenache-based rose 
was not quite as chilled as it could be, but it 
tasted of strawberries, cherries and citrus 
and, for $7.50, was a generous pour. 

The savory menu consists mostly of 
snacks and small plates of cheeses, dips 
and bread. I ordered a Winooski — an 
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With the Grain 

BREWERIES TO OPEN THIS 
FALL IN BURLINGTON AND 
WILLISTON; MALT HOUSE TO 
OPEN IN MONKTON 
Vermont's biggest beer event 
of the year — the Vermont 

BREWERS FESTIVAL — may 

have ended, but the brew- 
centric news keeps coming. 
Burlington and Williston will 
each gain a new brewery by 
year’s end, and the state will 
soon see its first commercial 
malt house in — oh, centuries. 

In the South End, four 
longtime home brewers plan 
to open a 15-barrel brewery 
and tasting room, queen city 
brewery, by the end of the year 

— they hope. “The problem 
is, everything takes longer 
than you want it to,” says paul 
hale, who with his partners 

— PAUL HELD, PHIL KASZUBA, 
and MAARTEN VAN RYCKEVORSEL 

— secured a federal brewing 
permit earlier this month. Now 
they're renovating a space at 
703 Pine Street, readying it for 
Minnesota-built equipment 
and the “beautiful mahogany 
bar” they scored from the 
shuttered ethan allen club. 

They're also test brewing 
batches of beer at home. Hale 
says the brewery will focus on 
“half ales and half lagers," with 
a Helles lager, Munich dunkel, 
1950s-style Pilsner, “very 


flavorful” English bitter and an 
“easy-to-drink” porter among 
the offerings. 

The partners — three of 
whom are scientists — will also 
tap some historical German 
styles, such as a stein beer 
that draws flavor from stones 
heated over a beechwood fire 
and dropped into the boil to 
“caramelize the malt." Also on 
tap will be a rauchbier whose 
grain has been smoked over 
beechwood. 

Visitors will be able to taste, 
have a pint or fill a growler 
on-site — but food is not part 
of the equation. “We’re hoping 
to take advantage of the food- 
truck thing and have a truck or 
two in the parking lot," Hale 

Meanwhile, Joseph 
LEMNAH, owner of BURLINGTON 
beer company, has leased a 
4700-square-foot space in 
Williston where he plans to 
begin brewing this fall. “We're 
pushing to have the brewery 
open by November,” writes 
Lemnah in an email, and adds 
that he hopes to launch his beer 
CSA in earnest in January. Some 
CSA members have already 
gotten a taste of Lemnah’s beers 
— home brewed in Jericho — 
through a series of informal 
tasting events. 

Queen City and other 
Vermont breweries will soon 


have the opportunity to use 
locally grown and roasted malt 
from Vermont's first modern 
commercial malt house. 

PETERSON QUALITY MALT will 

open in Monkton in sync with 
this fall's grain harvest. 

Founder Andrew peterson 
is busy renovating a century- 
old hay barn on his property 
for the business and plans to 
source grains from a variety of 
Vermont grain growers. 

Peterson, who’s also home 
brewed for decades, says, “I 
always thought I would end up 
with a brewery.” He initially 
considered distinguishing 
himself via homegrown hops 
and home-malted grains — 
then realized malting could be 
a full-time pursuit. “There's so 
many great brewers, I thought 
that maybe I should just 
supply them," he says. 

Small-scale, home-based 
malting was once a colonial 
New England fixture, a 
tradition brought over with 
the first English settlers. 
Barley never grew that well 
in New England, though, 
and eventually grain grow- 
ing (and malting) shifted to 
the Midwest. While many 
Vermont brewers in search of 
local malted grain now look 
to Quebec or Valley Malt 
in Massachusetts, Peterson 
hopes he and other potential 


matters can capture this 
“golden opportunity.” 

But he's already hit his 
first speed bump — the 
dearth of locally grown grain. 
When Peterson began his 
search, “I got such a minimal 
response, I was shocked,” he 
says. Now he's working on 
grain-testing projects with 

HEATHER DARBY of UNIVERSITY OF 

Vermont extension, and says 
he envisions helping farmers 
secure grants to experiment 
with growing barley. For now, 
Peterson hopes to source 
enough wheat, rye and pos- 
sibly oats to reach his capacity 
of two tons of malted grain 
per week. He’s informally 
shared his own malt with 
home-brewer friends, “and 
some of those beers have been 
phenomenal," he notes. 

It’s no secret that the 
local beer scene is thriving, 
and Vermont Public Radio's 
“Vermont Edition” is on the 
case. Last week, Hale and 
Peterson both bore witness to 
the trend as phone-in guests 
on an episode devoted to local 


Popping Up 

ECHO AFTERDARK PREMIERES 
ITS POP-UP GASTRONOMY 

The pop-up restaurant trend 
seemed to have slowed down 
this year — until now. Tuesday, 
July 23, saw the debut of the 
ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center's tastiest addi- 
tion yet to its ECHO AfterDark 
series for adults. 

The dinner for 60 people 
had a Provencal theme and 
seven courses priced at §60, 
excluding wine pairings. 

Stephen Perkins, director 
of development and com- 
munity relations, says ECHO 
was ready for another foodie 
event after hosting various 
tastings and a culinary 
competition, “The Food Less 
Traveled.” The new concept 
came from jason zuliani, co- 
owner of Burlington’s pistou, 
who attended one of Perkins' 
brainstorming sessions. “He 
had the idea of throwing 
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oblong wooden plate arranged with snow- 
white chevre, triangles of warm pita bread 
and a tiny pot of sage-infused honey. It 
was a heavenly late-afternoon snack. 

The Parkers also bring in pastries and 
cookies from local bakeries, including 
delectable pistachio-lavender shortbread 
dipped in dark chocolate and dusted 
with pistachio bits; an unusual spicy- 
curry shortbread that tastes of turmeric, 
pepper and cardamom; and a fennel- 
anise shortbread medallion barely tinged 
with sweetness. All these come on plates 
adorned with a bright purple flower. 

Don't try to order coffee with your 
pastry, though — the Parkers don’t sell any, 
as they don’t want its overpowering aroma 
to taint the space. Softer-edged drinks are 
the draw here, and a powerful one. As soon 
as I left, I started planning my next visit 



The siren: Sparkling 

To open a bar devoted to one drink is a 
bold move. But such is the singular focus 
of Nancy Weber-Curth, a petite, elegant 
woman who left behind her 
life as a chemist and business 
consultant to renovate a 
Victorian home in Middlebury 
into Sparkling, a Champagne 
and wine bar. 

When I first heard of 
her plans, I had doubts that 
Sparkling could last. Who 
in Vermont even orders 
Champagne on a daily basis? 

But Weber-Curth’s instincts 
were savvy: It turned out that 
legions of Champagne lovers 
were lurking among us, just 
waiting for a place to get their 
obsession on. 

“On weekends, it's packed!" 
said Weber-Curth, who 
services all the tables herself 
with a gracious calm. 

Sparkling has a French- 
styled, shabby-chic decor. 

The shaded patio is filled with 
flowerpots; the glassed-in 
front porch and dining room 
are effortlessly stylish, finished with 
distressed doors and tiny wooden tables. 

Adding to the bar’s charm is its spare 
menu: sparkling wine. Champagne, local 
cheeses and chocolate. That’s it. Six wines 
are offered by the glass, another two dozen 
by the bottle. All of them are bubbly. 

“I’m dedicated to the grower houses, 
the winemakers who work hard to make 
unique wines,” said Weber-Curth, who 
traveled to the Champagne region of 
France to track down wines she wanted 
to carry. Other sparklers originate around 


the world: a Prosecco from northern Italy, 
a Cava from Spain, a sparkling rose from R. 
Stuart & Co. Winery of Oregon. 

Of the rose, Weber-Curth told me, “It's 
out there. Some people love it, some people 
hate it.” I got the sense that she loves it, and 
ordered some, along with a Champagne. 

Weber-Curth returned to the table 
with a tray holding two bottles and two 
flutes. She popped both open and dribbled 
wine incrementally into each glass, letting 
the bubbles grow and recede and grow 
again. The act was filled with suspense. 

On the nose, the R. Stuart & Co. 
rose suggested cognac; the carbonation 
hovered somewhere between still and 
sparkling. By contrast, the Champagne 
from Gaston Chiquet was classically rich, 
round and biscuity. In their own ways, 
both wines were excellent foils for the 
Vermont cheeses we ordered — a crumbly 
Orb Weaver Farm cave-aged cheese and a 
creamy cow's-milk cheese from Scholten 
Family Farm — and smeared across Carr’s 
Table Water Crackers. 

As we sipped, three more customers 
trickled in — all women. Each settled in at 
a table with a book and a flute of bubbly 
at hand. 


Wine sellers can be frustrated by the 
typical American view that Champagne is 
exclusively a special-occasion treat. Not 
so at Sparkling, where we seemed to be 
witnessing a quiet revolution. © 
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MAX [MACKINNON, PistOU’S 

chef] behind the grill and 
doing a pop-up on the 
waterfront," Perkins says. 

Tuesday's event began 
with an optional raw bar. 
Plated courses included 
brandade de morue, 
grilled monkfish, bouil- 
labaisse and escabeche 
of grilled octopus, all 
served overlooking the 
lake. As always when 
Zuliani is involved, wine 
pairings were part of the 
fun. The co-owner of 
dedalus wine chose one 
for each course, at $6 a 
glass. 

To keep the events 
thoroughly al fresco, the 
two upcoming dinners 
will likewise focus on 
open-fire cooking. The 
nearly sold-out August 
6 dinner includes dishes 
from the Rhone Valley, 
such as charcuterie, lamb 
and rich chocolate cake. 
The August 20 dinner 
has an eye toward the 
Basque country with 
tapas and pintxos. 


Perkins says he has an 
eye out for other pop-up 
dinner ideas to spice up 
ECHO AfterDark. As long 
as there's no Champ on the 

Food in 
Black and 
White 

VERMONT PRODUCERS 
MAKE THE NEWS 
In its July 8 “Cheap Eats" 
issue, New York magazine 
named an unlikely pastry 
one of this year’s best 
new doughnut in the Big 
Apple. Rockville Market 
Farm’s butternut-squash 
doughnut, made by baker 
Barbara Nedd, came 
in second on the list of 
eight, which included 
no less a pastry than 
Dominique Ansel’s 
oft-pirated lemon-maple 
Cronut. 

How did the Starksboro 
farm’s treat end up on 
the list? Farmer eric 
rozendaal heads down to 


Brooklyn’s Smorgasburg 
each Saturday to sell 
lemonade; sausage, egg 
and arugulagorditas; and 
the doughnuts that writer 
Hugh Merwin praises for 
“their unusual ocher ex- 
terior and delicate flavor.” 
Vermonters can also get 
them on Saturdays — at 

the BURLINGTON FARMERS 
MARKET. 


The apple-based aperitif 
Orleans and its creators, 
deirdre heekin of Barnard 

and ELEANOR LEGER of 

West Charleston, had 
their moment in the Wall 
Street Journal last week. 
In a trend piece entitled 
"American Aperitifs; New 
Takes on Old-School 
Drinks,” writer Sarah 
Kamasiewicz called 
Orleans “rosy and bold, 
like a third cousin of 
Campari with a tart 
berry edge.” 
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Smoke War 

Meet some of Vermont’s top barbecue contenders by alice levitt 


I n 2009, the Massachusetts barbecue team I Que made 
headlines as one of the first northeastern teams to be named 
grand champion at the Jack Daniel's World Championship 
Invitational Barbecue That event is the Oscars, Golden 
Globes, Emmys, Grammys and Tonys of competitive barbecue, 
all rolled into one extravaganza that takes place each October 
in Tennessee. I Que's win caused rejoicing in Vermont, too, 
since one of the team members is John Delpha, chef-owner of 
the Belted Cow Bistro in Essex. 

Recently, TV shows such as “BBQ Pitmasters" and “Best in 
Smoke" (on which Delpha appeared) have revealed the byz- 
antine world of competitive barbecue. Before achieving top 


glories at “the Jack,” teams must qualify for an invitation, which 
comes from the top governing body of barbecue, the Kansas City 
Barbeque Society. Vermont teams have just one opportunity to be 
seen by KCBS judges without traveling out of state; the Harpoon 
Championships of New England Barbecue in Windsor. 

That contest happens this weekend. In preparation, we 
talked to some ofVermont’s top teams about how they get to the 
meat of all matters smoky, tender and juicy. Three will compete 
at Harpoon, along with four other Vermont teams, while 
another, Sweet Breathe, is taking a break after making its mark 
out of state this season. Will one of these competitors take the 
big trophy? 



Vermont Maple BBQ, 
Randolph 

Ever wanted to run away with the carni- 
val? Back in 1994, Pauline Poulin did just 
that, vending balloons at events across the 
country. Long after abandoning the call 
of the road, she keeps moving with her 
partner, 30-year kitchen veteran David 
Langhans, as they staff a series of mobile 
smokers. 

For years, Vermont Maple BBQ has 
parked at Rinker’s Mobil just off I-89's 
exit 4. Frequent drivers through Randolph 
have probably tasted the couple's ultra- 
moist, tender ribs, crispy chicken thighs or 
smoky pulled pork. 

Team members; Poulin and Langhans, 
along with “an entourage” of friends, 
family and volunteers 

Team age: This Harpoon Championship 
marks the team’s ninth anniversary. 

Signature dish: “All of it," Poulin says, 
before settling on the ribs that garnered 
her team a second-place Harpoon trophy 
in 2011. Langhans argues that his chicken 
thighs set the team apart 

Number of annual competitions: Just 
one: Harpoon. The team is too busy selling 
'cue to travel to other contests. 

What's in a name?: The team was origi- 
nally called BBQ for You, which Poulin 
had to change quickly after seeing it on 
another team’s license plate. After that, it 
was simply Vermont BBQ until another 
company began using that moniker. The 
team added “maple” in recognition of the 
ingredient that sweetens its meat. 

Biggest triumph: It’s a toss-up between 
the 2011 second-place trophy for ribs and 


the 2008 first place for lamb. Poulin says 
she’s just proud to be invited to Harpoon 
each year and to have earned a ribbon or 
trophy each year the team has competed. 


Tip for home barbecuers: Find what 
works for you. Poulin points out that each 
pit is an individual with its own "personal- 
ity.” The way to achieve barbecue nirvana 


is to figure out your pit’s idiosyncrasies by 
trial and error. 

The best part of competing: “Winning 
the championship," Langhans says. Poulin 
disagrees. “For us, we love everybody who 
loves barbecue," she says. 

Squeels on Wheels, 

Ludlow 

These Delaware natives may well be 
Vermont’s only purveyors of ski-through 
barbecue. Tump Chiari and Cindy 
Dilworth sell their chicken, ribs and other 
specialties on Okemo Mountain in winter; 
the rest of the year, the couple vends their 
grub at the Ludlow Country Store. 

Team members: Chiari and Dilworth 

Team age: The couple has been barbecu- 
ing for more than 20 years and has com- 
peted for the past three years in nationally 
sanctioned competitions. 


SLOT OF PEOPLE INI 10 COOK UP 
A RACK OF RIBS IN HALF AN HOUR. 

YOU CAN DO THAT. BUT THEY'RE 
NOT GOING TO BE AS GOOD. 

CINDY DILWORTH 


Signature dish: “Kickin’ Chickin,” with 
the team's secret rub, which has twice rib- 
boned at Harpoon. 

Number of annual competitions: Six to 

eight 

What's in a name?: The misspelling of 
“squeals” is intentional, Dilworth says, ad- 
opted to match the double ‘e’s in "wheels.” 
Why "squeals"? The team’s logo is a car- 
toon pig, which also helped inspire the 
initials: SOW. 

Toughest competition: “They're all top 
dogs if you’re at that level,” Dilworth says, 
and adds that she's particularly nervous 
about Hog Heaven BBQ of Brandon. 

Biggest triumph: A few second-place tro- 
phies have helped encourage the newish 
team, including one for their pork ten- 
derloin at last year’s Western Maine BBQ 
Festival. 


food 


Biggest misstep: "Not having enough 
signage,” says Dilworth, who also vends 
her food at competitions. “We end up look- 
ing a little conservative and humble next 
to people with big signs and banners who 
glitz themselves up.” 

Tip for home barbecuers: Low and slow. 
“A lot of people want to cook up a rack of 
ribs in half an hour. You can do that, but 
they’re not going to be as good,” Dilworth 
says. “That is, of course, one of the secrets 
to really barbecuing.” 


Howling Hog Barbecue, 
East Randolph 

Chris Sargent and wife Jenn Colby raise pigs 
at their small East Randolph farm. Howling 
Wolf Farm, but those porkers don’t go into 
the ’cue that Howling Hog cooks in com- 
petition. “We couldn't possibly raise that 
many pigs," Sargent explains. “You cook two 
to four butts every time you practice." 

Howling Hog won’t vend its ’cue at 
Harpoon, but Sargent will still be selling 
food while he masters meat for the judges: 
He brings whoopee pies for attendees in 
flavors including chai and pumpkin. 

Team members: Sargent, Colby and 
friends Rob Hurley and Tara Race 

Team age: Nine years 

Signature dish: Land-use planner Sargent 
says he thinks brisket is his greatest asset, 
but recently his chicken has outclassed it in 
competition. 

Number of annual competitions: 

Howling Hog will probably do six festivals 
this summer, in the team’s busiest year yet 

What's in a name?: Howling Hog matches 
Sargent and Colby’s farm, Howling Wolf. 

Toughest competition: Harpoon isn't 
easy for Vermont teams to win; Sargent 
points out that the last one to do so was 



lobster-pesto pie helped him score second 
place. 


Number of annual competitions: About 
10 


What’s in a name?: Sweet Breathe is actu- 
ally pronounced “Sweet Breath,” but the 
extra ‘e’ is not a misspelling. A software 
project manager at Harmony Information 
Systems, Gray had a distinctly geeky way 
of choosing a name. He and a teammate 
fed the words “We are the best” into an 
anagram creator, et voila. It doesn’t help 
competitors pronounce the name, but the 
team continues to enjoy the private joke. 


Toughest competition: Belted Cow BBQ 
and Howling Hog BBQ 


Lost Nation Smoke Company, named grand 
champion in 2003. He’s leaned on teams 
from other states, such as I Que, to teach 
him some of the secrets of success. 

Biggest triumph: Last month in Old 
Orchard Beach, Maine, Howling Hog came 
just 2.4 points from winning the grand 
championship at Smokin’ at the Ballpark 
BBQ Festival. 

Biggest misstep: In one competition, 
Sargent accidentally sprayed half of his 
four trays of ribs with inedible grill cleaner. 
There was a happy ending: The untainted 
racks won first place. 

Tip for home barbecuers: “It’s just prac- 
tice, practice, practice,” says Sargent. Also, 
don't show offa new skill to friends the first 
time you try it. Sargent recalls one party 
that ended with “a lot of people grinning 
and chewing a lot" after he made an early 
attempt at brisket. 

Sweet Breathe BBQ, 
Burlington 

Not all of Vermont’s top-placing teams will 
be at Harpoon this year. Eric Gray of Sweet 


Breathe BBQ was too busy to make it, amid 
other KCBS competitions and local cook- 
ing contests such as the first annual Queen 
City Chili Cook-Off, where he reigned 
victorious last winter. This Sunday, he'll 
be cooking a special Americana-themed 
barbecue dinner at Burlington’s North End 
Studio A. 

Gray bears visible evidence of his devo- 
tion to his team: The Sweet Breathe logo is 
tattooed on his leg. 

Team members: Pit boss Eric Gray, along 
with Tony Brown, Chris and Jason Mazur, 
Bethany Scott and Tawnya Gray 

Team age: Three years 

Signature dish: The Green Mountain 
Sausage Fatty. Gray’s unconventional 
meat roll-up wows judges with its com- 
bination of sausage, Cabot cheddar, 
Vermont Smoke and Cure bacon, apples, 
onions, maple syrup and sage. It’s won 
him numerous ribbons in the grilling seg- 
ment of competitions. At last year’s I Love 
Barbeque Festival in Lake Placid, N.Y., 
the same combination of ingredients on 
a pizza won Gray a grand championship 
in grilling against Delpha, whose elegant 


Biggest triumph: Being named the New 
England Barbecue Society’s Rookie of the 
Year in 2010 

Biggest misstep: Having a pricey brisket 
Fed-Exed from Kansas City, only to watch 
the resulting dish earn second-to-last 
place. “It tasted good to us,” Gray argues. 

Tip for home barbecuers: Take your time 
and don’t take short cuts. Malting every- 
thing from scratch and with care will be 
worth it when you taste your food. 

The best part of competing: Seeing 
the enjoyment on someone's face when 
they like your food. At one recent com- 
petition in Massachusetts, judges came to 
Gray asking for more of his cupcake-size 
maple-bacon cheesecake to bring home 
to their significant others. “That’s why 
you do this,” he says. “Just to see people’s 
reactions.” © m 
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Taking Important Steps 

SelbyDance does not shy away from challenging material. Dedicated to works 
that explore the relationship between the inner self and the outer world, 
company members embrace the best and worst of the human experience. Among 
these is Menagerie of the UnEven Minds, which premieres as part of Helen Day 
Art Center’s site-specific exhibit, “Exposed.” The piece focuses on a traveling 
circus, presenting the loss, betrayal and power struggles that exist outside of the 
big top. Further journeys into powerful emotional territory include the energetic 
18 Carrot and Danielle Farrelly's in-depth examination of the pursuit of higher 
education. Traversing Minefields. 

SELBYDANCE 





Raucous Revival 

One night in 1973, barstool banter birthed what later became the 
Killington Trike Race. For 20 years, the famed three-wheeled-vehicle 
race drew people to the ski town each summer. After a lengthy hiatus, the 
event returns on the 40th anniversary of its inception. A wacky weekend 
kicks off with Friday's Great Gatsby costume party. The fun continues 
on Saturday when racers hit the pavement to vie for trophies and prizes. 
Coordinated canines get in on the action with Foundry Fly Dogs events, 
followed by a fireworks display. Folks cap off the festivities with the 
Commodore’s Celebrity Invitational Regatta and the Olde iyme Golf 
Classic. 

KILLINGTON TRIKE RACE WEEKEND 






Quite a 

PAIR 



Charismatic radio personality Garrison Keillor has delighted listeners for 
more than 30 years on A “Prairie Home Companion." Debuted as an old- 
style variety show in a Minnesota theater to a modest audience of 12 people, 
the program is currently carried by more than 600 public radio stations. The 
dynamic performer brings his live act to Vermont as part of a 30-city, coast- 
to-coast bus tour. Singer and fiddler Sara Watkins joins him onstage for an 
evening of duets punctuated by absurd improv, quirky sound effects and 
program mainstays such as “Guy Noir Private Eye" and “News from Lake 
Wobegon.” 



For the Love of Literature 


Who says print is dead? Certainly not the authors and attendees at 
Bookstock Vermont. Jeanne Theoharis and Joan Wickersham (pictured) 
keynote the Sth annual ode to the written word featuring more than 20 
prize-winning and emerging regional writers. Notable talents — including 
Sue Halpem, Galway Kinnell and Donald Hall — lead readings, workshops 
and panel discussions on fiction, poetry, memoir, history, current affairs, 
graphic novels and more. As if that weren’t enough to make bibliophiles 
smile, special sessions on self-publishing in the digital age, a vintage book 
sale, a poetry jam, live music and kids activities delight readers of all ages. 


calendar 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, 
plyometrics, endurance and diet define this 
high-intensity physical-fitness program. Nortf 
End Studio A, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 


ACORN CLUB: 'SALLY'S MUSIC CIRCLE’: Rob 

Zollman of Whole Music Learning leads 
little ones up to age 5 and their caregivers in 
energetic songs using various instruments. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 11 a.m. Free. Info, 
748-8291. 

AN EVENING OF MUSIC & DANCE: Youngsters 
join their instructors from Young Tradition 
Vermont's Trad Camp in spirited songs and 
choreographed moves. Pete Sutherland, Brian 
Sustic and others add to the fun. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: N. GRIFFIN: The 

young-adult author speaks the language of 
teens with 7be Whole Stupid Way We Are. A 
concert in Currier Park follows. Aldrich Public 
Library, Barre, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 476-7550. 

CHESS FOR KIDS: Checkmate! Students in 
grades 3 through 8 test their skills in this stra- 
tegic game. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 
3-4 p.m. Free, Info. 878-6956. 

CHESS? YES!: Quick thinkers ages 8 and up vie 
for their opponents' king during this meeting 
of the minds. Norman Williams Public Library, 
Woodstock. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info, 457-2295. 
CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: Accompanied by their adult caregiv- 
ers, little listeners gain exposure to classical 
compositions. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone 
Campus, Burlington, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


DIG INTO ROOTS: Herbalist Angie Barger leads 
children up to age 8 in a morning of discovery. 

A complimentary lunch follows. Jaquith Public 
Library, Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Tykes find entertain- 
ment in hands-on activities and snack time. 
Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield, 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

GEORGIA SUMMER PLAYGROUP: Youngsters 
burn off energy on the playground with creative 
play and crafts. Georgia Beach, 10 a.m.-noon. 
Free. Info, 527-5426. 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS YOUNG & 

FUN SERIES: The Seagle Music Colony's playful 
twist on the popular fairy tale The Three Little 
Pigs" introduces little ones ages 5 and up to 
opera. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y., 

10:30 a.m. Free: first come, first served. Info. 
518-523-2512. 

LEAPFROG READ WITH ME SCOUT STORY TIME: 

Budding bookworms up to age 3 join the talking 
and singing puppy in an interactive introduction 
to reading. Barnes & Noble, South Burlington, 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 864-8001. 

LET’S DIG IN WITH MIGHTY MACHINES: 
Toddlers and preschoolers tap into their imagi- 
nations with themed activities. Highgate Public 
Library, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

SNAKES ALIVE!: Reptiles are all the rage at this 
event for youngsters in grades 3 through 6, who 
meet a com snake, then paint a wooden replica 
to take home. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
7-8 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 878-6956. 
STOP-MOTION ANIMATION: Middlebury 
Community Television leads a four-day work- 
shop for movie lovers entering grades 4 and up, 
who leam howto transform still images into 
animated films. For those who have attended 
Youth Media Lab or Lights, Camera. Action 
camp. Community Meeting Room and Young 


Adult Room, llsley Public Library, Middlebury, 9 
a.m.-noon. Free: preregister: limited space. Info, 
388-4097 , ilsleypubllclibrary.org. 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Good 
listeners stretch their imaginations with engag- 
ing tales, songs, puppets and more. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

THE BUZZ ON BEES: Explorers ages 3 to 5 and 
their adult companions leam about the world of 
these striped hive dwellers with themed activi- 
ties. Meet at sugarhouse parking area. Green 
Mountain Audubon Center, Huntington. 10-11 
a.m. $8-10 per adult/child pair: $4 per additional 
child; preregister. Info. 434-3068. 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': Sword 
fighting? A storm at sea? Members of Rutland 
High School's Encore Theatre summer extension 
program present a choose-your-adventure 
pirate story as part of a statewide tour. Brandon 
Town Hall, 7 p.m. $4: $12 for family of four. Info, 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': 
KILLINGTON: See above listing. Sherburne 
Memorial Library, Killington, 1 p.m. $4; $12 for 
Tamily of four. Info, 770-1134. 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': PROCTOR: 
See above listing. Proctor Public Library. 10:30 
a.m. $4: $12 for family of four. Info, 770-1134. 
THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': 
WALLINGFORD: See above listing. Town Hall 
Theatre, Wallingford, 4 p.m. $4; $12 for family of 
four. Info, 770-1134. 

TOM JOYCE: The magician entertains audience 
members with mysterious feats. Community 
Meeting Room, llsley Public Library, Middlebury. 
10:30-11:30 a.m. Free; preregister; limited 
space. Info, 388-4097. 

WACKY WEDNESDAY: AMPHIBIAN CHALLENGE: 

Youngsters ages 8 and up dress to resemble 
critters such as frogs and salamanders, then 
do their best to complete an obstacle course. 
ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 12:30-1 
p.m. Free with admission. $9.50-12.50. Info, 
877-324-6386. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Those with beginner, intermediate and 
advanced English improve their vocabulary. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Info. 865-72TI. 

SPANISH-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Habla espahol? Locals brush up on their foreign 
language conversation skills at this informal 
session. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
5:30-6:45 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211, bshatara® 
burlingtonvt.gov. 

Igbtq 

LGBTOA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Like-minded 
folks bring infants and children up to age 4 
together for crafts and physical activities. Leaps 
and Bounds Child Development Center, South 
Burlington, 4:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 860-7812, 
jean@rul2.org. 

music 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD SUMMER SESSIONS: 

Joining forces as Belle Pines, Vermont musi- 
cians Lesley Grant Brett Hughes, Pat Melvin 
and Sean Preece give an alleyway concert of 
honky-tonk harmonies. American Flatbread — 
Burlington Hearth, 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 861- 
2999, emily@flatbreadhearth.com. 

BRISTOL TOWN BAND: Neighbors convene for 
this weekly concert series that celebrates a 
community-band tradition of nearly 145 years. 
Bristol Green. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, mamver- 
mont@gmail.com. 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE SUMMER 
SERENADES: ‘GYPSY NIGHT: Classical music 
lovers take in Brahms Opus 25 and Bela Bartok's 
Piano Quintet in a performance featuring violin- 
ist Rachel Lee. Proceeds benefit Vermont FEED. 
Coach Barn at Shelburne Farms, gates open for 
picnicking, 5:30 p.m.; indoor concert, 7:30 p.m. 
$30. Info, 598-9520. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Local musicians enliven the lunch hour. 
Burlington City Hall Park, noon. Free. Info, 
865-7166. 

CONCERTS ON THE BLUFF: RICK & THE 
RAMBLERS: The local western-swing band give 
an outdoor concert as part of the 2013 "Riding 
My Guitar Tout' celebrating front man Rick 
Norcross' 50 years in music. Clinton Community 
College, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
518-562-4200 or 802-864-6674. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: CONCERT II: 
World-renowned musicians interpret works by 
Brahms. Handel and Gabriel Faure. UVM Recital 
Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$10-25; free for children ages 12 and under. Info, 
800-639-3443. 

HINESBURG CONCERTS IN THE PARK: The 

father-son duo Ragged Glory gives a Neil 
Young tribute at this outdoor show. Hinesburg 
Community School. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

KICK 'EM JENNY STRING BAND: Katie Trautz 
and Ted Ingham bring old-time southern and 
cajun music to the Middlesex Bandstand 
Summer Concert Series, Bring a lawn chair, 
blanket and picnic fare. Martha Pellerin & Andy 
Shapiro Memorial Bandstand, Middlesex. 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 223-7525 or 229-0881. 

KOSA MUSIC FESTIVAL: Internationally re- 
nowned percussionists from the music camp 
— including Memo Acevedo. Sergio Bellotti and 
Gregg Bissonette — keep the beat with nightly 
performances. Casella Theater, Castleton State 
College. 8 p.m. $5-10. Info, 468-1119. 

LYRA SUMMER MUSIC WORKSHOP: VIOLIN 
MASTERCLASS: A founding member of the ac- 
claimed Harlem Quartet violinist Melissa White 
shares her musical knowledge with students. 
Conant Auditorium. Vermont Technical College, 
Randolph, 10 a.m. Free to attend: $10-15 dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 917-622-0395. 

MUZICKA: Centered around the cimbal — an 
instrument prominent in Eastern European folk 
tradition — the Czech Republic-based ensemble 
performs a varied repertoire. Collis Center Patio, 
Hanover, N.H., 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 603-646-3531. 
TOWN OF SHELBURNE SUMMER CONCERT 
SERIES: The Janice Dompke Duo perform stan- 
dards, ballads and blues from the 1930s-'50s. 
Shelburne Farms, gates open for picnicking, 
5:30 p.m.; concert. 6:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 
985-9551. 

WEDNESDAYS ON THE MARKETPLACE' 
CONCERT SERIES: A family-friendly evening 
celebrates Lake Champlain with live music, 
kids activities, prizes and local organizations 
dedicated to keeping Vermont's waters healthy 
and clean. Top of Church Street Burlington, 6-8 
p.m. Free, Info, 656-2514. 

outdoors 

NATURE AT NIGHT: MESMERIZING MOTHS: A 

nocturnal excursion leads folks to bait stations 
in search of colorful underwing moths. North 
Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 8:30-10:30 
p.m. $3-5, Info, 229-6206. 

SUNSET AQUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 
welcomes paddlers of all abilities, who explore 
the Waterbury Reservoir in search of loons and 
beavers. Meet at the Contact Station at 6:30 
p.m.; program begins at7 p.m. at A-Side Swim 
Beach. Little River State Park, Waterbury. $2-3: 
free for kids 3 and under; preregister; call to 


confirm. Info, 244-7103, greenwarbler@gmail. 

sport 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders of 
all ages and abilities spin their wheels on 2.5K 
to 20K races in the country's oldest largest and 
longest-running training series. Catamount 
Outdoor Family Center, Williston. 6 p.m. $4-10: 
free for children under 6 in unscored races. Info, 
879-6001. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles 
and doubles matches. Knights of Columbus, 
Rutland, 7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions: 
$30 annual membership. Info, 247-5913. 

talks 

'PEACE FROM BELOW': MIDDLE EAST PANEL 
DISCUSSION: Members of Volunteers for 
Peace facilitate conversation about the Iraeli/ 
Palestinian issue, A short film hosted by the 
Burlington-Bethlehem-Arad Sister City Program 
follows. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 7:30-9 
p.m. Free. Info, 540-3060. 

THE WONDERS OF FUNGI: Eric Swanson of 
Vermush explains the processes behind grow- 
ing mushrooms from cultures. Participants 
receive spawns to take home. Hunger Mountain 
Co-op, Montpelier, 5-7 p.m. $10-12; preregister. 
Info, 223-8000, ext 202. 

YESTERMORROW DESIGN/BUILD SCHOOL 
SUMMER LECTURE SERIES: In Transition 
PechaKucha: Ideas for a World Without Oil* 

12 presenters share projects and design work 
related to a lower-energy future. Yestermorrow 
Design/Build School, Waitsfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
496-5545. 

theater 

'HAIR': Codirected by Matt Bacewicz and 
Sabrina Sydnor, Stowe Theatre Guild stages the 
acclaimed rock musical about politically active 
hippies during the Vietnam War. Mature themes 
and brief veiled nudity. Town Hall Theatre, 
Akeley Memorial Building, Stowe, 8 p.m. $20. 
Info, 253-3961. 

'MUSIC MAN': Tony Award-nominee Marla 
Schaffel stars opposite Anthony Wills in this 
Greensboro Arts Alliance and Residency produc- 
tion of Meredith Wilson’s award-winning 1957 
musical. Town Hall Green, Greensboro, 7:30 p.m. 
$15-30. Info, 553-7487. 

'NEXT TO NORMAL': The Weston Playhouse 
stages Tom Kitt and Brian Yorkey's Pulitzer 
Prize- and Tony Award-winning rock musical 
about a family's struggle with mental illness 
behind the veil of suburban life. For ages 14 
and up. Weston Playhouse, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
$35-61. 

'RUMORS': Thomas Ouellette directs members 
of the SL Michael's Playhouse in Neil Simon's 
comedy about four upper-class couples and a 
dinner party gone horribly wrong. McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Michael's College, Colchester, 8 p.m. 
$40-43. Info, 654-2281. 

TRAVELS WITH FRANNY: A TRUE AND 
FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF OUR ROAD TRIP WITH 
FRANZ KAFKA': Don Gropman presents a theat- 
rical reading from his novel-in-progress in which 
he rediscovers the famous writer. Phantom 
Theater, Edgcomb Barn, Warren. 8 p.m. $15. Info, 
496-5997. 

WALKER INTERNATIONAL CIRCUS: A night at 
the race track takes on new meaning with this 
family-friendly big-top show featuring thrills, 
chills, animal acts and lots of laughter. Devil's 
Bowl Speedway, West Haven, 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 
p.m. $12-14; free for children ages 14 and under. 
Info, 265-3112. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


SELBYDANCE: Tl 


flounge, Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free; 
register at meetup.com. Info, 383-8104. 

RIS BOHJAUAN & STEPHEN KIERNAN: Thi 


CONTEMPLATIVE MEETING: Reading m, 


SOLO DANCING WORKSHOP: P' 


:mporary Dance & 
rdio, Montpelier. 5:30-7 p.m. $15. Info, 


229-4676. 

environment 


524-9706. 

GILBERT NEWBURY: In a present: 

cross-country bicycle trip on a cus 
seater bike. Dorothy Ailing Memoi 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOI 


THU. 25 


art 

INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY: Referencing 


Art Gallery, Middlebury, 7^0-8:30 p.m. Free: 

etc. 

BACON THURSDAY: Duke Aeroplane and the 
Wrong Numbers entertain attendees at this 
sweet-and-salty weekly gathering featuring 

rie. Nutty Steph's, Middlesex. 6-midnight. Cost 
of food; cash bar. Info. 229-2090. 

BATS ON THE FARM: "Barry the Bat Guy" 
teaches folks about the benefits of these 
nocturnal hunters before an observation of an 
evening flight. Shelburne Farms, 7:30-9 p.m, 
$6-8; preregister. Info. 985-8686. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN TWILIGHT HISTORY 

CRUISES: Jim Bullard, former owner and opera- 
tor of the Fort Ticonderoga ferry, and Shoreharr 
town historian Susan Madntire reference 

Carillon. Larabee’s Point, Shoreham. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. $30-35; preregister. Info, 388-2117. 

SOLAR HOUSE TOUR: Folks visit a sustainable, 
state-of-the-art structure built by architec- 
ture and design students for the 2013 Solar 
Decathlon competition. Middiebury College, 
8:30-11:30 a.m. $25-50. Info, 425-6162. info® 


business 

SOCIAL MEDIA FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: Pat Ripley leads an interact 
training session focused on using the onl 


community 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 


listing. Norwich University, Northfield, 1:30- 

SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms and 
farmers ata weekly event centered around 
food, brews, kids activities and live music. 
Intervale Center, Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free to 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: This creative 

local produce and food products alongside 
upcycled, vintage furniture, handmade clothing 
and more from participating small businesses. 
The Bamstand Collective. Marshfield, 11 a.m.-7 
p.m. Free. Info. 229-2090. 


fairs & festivals 


VERMONT SUMMER FESTIVAL HORSE SHOWS: 
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VERMONT'S BEST FESTIVAL! A GREAT RIDE FROM ANYWHERE!;® | 

HOT AIR BALLOONS. FINE ART, CRAFTWORK, FOOD, MUSIC, AND ENTERTAINMENT 


.125 JURIED ARTISAN EXHIBITORS BSp! 
\ DAILY BALLOON LAUNCHES W J 
1 TETHERED BALLOON RIDES Pi V 

/ EVENING BALLOON GLOW fif.* 

FOODS, DRINKS & VT CRAFT BEER 
SPECIAL FOOD EVENT "The Taste of Shelburne" 
KIDS ACTIVITIES AND CRAFT DEMONSTRATIONS 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM! 
l SHELBURNE. VT / 


LIVE MUSIC 

Featuring: Vermont Joy Parade; N'Goni Rock w/ Craig Myers; 
Brett Hughes & Lila Mae; Laura Heaberlin & The Peasant Dramatic 
Hana Zara; Aaron Flinn; and others... (details online) 




^ 'Q@vtfest. 
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variations of this one-pot meal. Sherburne 
Memorial Library. Killington, 5-8 p.m. $3. Info, 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and 
pies alike tempt seekers of produce, crafts and 
maple goodies. Milton High School. 4-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 893-1009. 

NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters 
stroll through an array of offerings, from 
sweet treats to farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-8072, 
newnorthendmarket@hotmail.com. 
WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators 
and their customers swap veggie tales and ed- 
ible inspirations at a weekly outdoor emporium. 
Rusty Parker Memorial Park, Waterbury. 3-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 279-4371, info@waterburyfarmers- 
market.com. 

WILLOUGHBY LAKE FARMERS & ARTISAN 
MARKET: Performances by local musicians join 
produce, eggs, gemstone jewelry, wind chimes 
and more to lure buyers throughout the warm 
months. 1975 Route 5A, Westmore. 3-7 p.m. 

Free. Info, 525-8842. 

games 

OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying 
experience levels put strategic skills to use in 
this popular card game. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury. 5:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 462-3373. 

health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain mental 
focus when performing basic strikes with wood- 
en replicas of the weapon. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 7-8 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

YOGA WITH LEO LEACH: Patrticipants ages 
14 and up leam the fundamentals of move- 
ment and breath. Personal yoga mat required. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 1 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 878-4918. 

kids 

CRAFTERNOONS: Creative youngsters entering 
grades K through 8 tap into their imagina- 
tions with arts and crafts. Sarah Partridge 
Community Library, East Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 388-7588. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: See WED. 24. Hardwick Town House, 
2 p.m. Free. Info, 800-639-3443. 

DIG INTO READING': CRAFT SERIES: Budding 
artists in grades 1 through 5 use Zen gardens 
as inspiration for creative projects. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 2-3 p.m. Free; preregis- 
ter. Info, 878-6956. 

GROOVIN’ & DIGGIN' TO ANOTHER WORLD: 

An interactive performance with Jay Cook 
introduces children to world music via several 
different instruments. Bradford Public Library. 1 
p.m. Free. Info. 222-4536. 

ITSY BITSY YOGA: Toddler-friendly poses with 
Mikki Raveh meet stories, songs and games in 
this program for kids 5 and under. Ilsley Public 
Library Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
388-4097. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk, Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free: limited to one 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 
MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains kids and 
parents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10- 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 


STOP-MOTION ANIMATION: See WED.24. 9 

SUMMER BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Readers 
in grades 5 through 7 share opinions about 
Katherine Applegate's The One and Only Ivan. 
Fairfax Community Library, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 
849-2420. 

SUMMER STORY TIME: Little ones gather for 
read-aloud tales, crafts, songs and creative 
movement. Lawrence Memorial Library, Bristol, 
10:30-11:30 ajn. Info, 453-2366. 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': See 

WED.24. Hartford Library, 10 a.m. 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': BRISTOL: 

See WED.24. Lawrence Memorial Library, Bristol, 
2 p.m. 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': 
THETFORD: See WED.24. Latham Memorial 
Library, Thetford, 6:30 p.m. 

X-THEATER PRESENTS: Participants from the 
Burlington Parks & Recreation Open Stage 
performance camp showcase original dramatic 
works. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Info, 865-7216. 



WTFI: WOMEN/TRANS/FEMME BIKE REPAIR 
NIGHT: Non-male-identified folks convene to 
leam about bicycle mechanics in a supportive 
environment. Bike Recycle Vermont, Burlington, 
7-9 p.m. $5-10 suggested donation. Info, 264- 
9687.hannah@bikerecycle.localmotion.org. 

music 

ANYTHING GOES: Mark Greenberg and Ben 
Koenig perform toe-tapping folk and bluegrass 
selections at the Montpelier Alive Brown Bag 
Concert Series. Christ Church, Montpelier, noon- 
1 p.m. Free. Info, 595-0441. 

BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE SUMMER 
SERENADES: ‘CAFE NIGHT: Classical music 
lovers take in piano trios from Chopin, Enescu, 
Grieg and Schoenfield in a performance 
featuring violinist Rachel Lee. A percentage of 
proceeds benefits Vermont FEED. Coach Barn 
at Shelburne Farms, gates open for picnicking 
5:30 p.m.; indoor concert, 7:30 p.m. $30. Info. 
598-9520. 

COLD COUNTRY BLUEGRASS & THE ZEICHNER 
FAMILY TRIO: The longtime local band informs 
southern harmonies with more than 30 years 
of stage time. A performance of traditional 
Irish tunes follows. Jaquith Public Library, 
Marshfield, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

KOSA MUSIC FESTIVAL: See WED.24, 8 p.m. 
LYRA SUMMER MUSIC WORKSHOP FACULTY 
CONCERT: In "Bindings: Music of the Captive," 
internationally acclaimed musicians perform 
works by Dvorak, Edvard Grieg, Olivier Messiaen 
and others. Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 

7:30 p.m. $10-15 suggested donation. Info, 
917-622-0395. 

MANCHESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL: "Mozart to 
Morricone* features selected works for strings, 
woodwinds, piano and horns by the cham- 
ber music and film composers, respectively. 
Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester, 

7:30 p.m. $35. Info, 362-1956. 

POTLUCK DINNER JAM: The Summit School 
Players hold an open jam session of traditional 
tunes before a shared meal and a musical 
exploration of various genres. Summit School, 
Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. Free to attend: donations 
accepted: bring a dish to share. Info, 917-1186. 
REGINALD & OLGA PINEDA: As part of the Music 
at Moose Meadow concert series, the violinist 
and pianist interpret works by Mozart, Henryk 
Wieniawski and others. Proceeds benefit the 
Eleva Chamber Players. Moose Meadow Lodge, 
Waterbury, 6 p.m. Donations: preregister: lim- 
ited space. Info. 244-8354. 



Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. $25-27. Info, 498-3755. 

words 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 

WED.24, 9 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 

FRI.26 


WATER STRIDERS: Folks grab nets and don 
water shoes for an aquatic adventure focused 
on the critters that inhabit Stevenson Brook. 
Meet at the Nature Trail. Little River State Park. 
Waterbury, 10:30 a.m. $2-3; free for children 
3 and under: call to confirm. Info, 244-7103, 
greenwarbler@gmail.com. 

sport 

BIC SUP ONE DESIGN CHALLENGE: Stand- 
up paddleboarders hit the water in a bout of 
friendly competition as part of an international 
racing series. Equipment is provided. North 
Beach, Burlington, 6 p.m. $5 plus parking fee. 
Info, 651-8760. 

talks 

JACK MAYER: The author of Life in a Jar: 

The Irena Sendler Project, about the humble 
Holocaust hero, shares and discusses photo- 
graphs from a recent trip to Poland. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

theater 

'ANNIE GET YOUR GUN": Thespians hit their 
targets in this Friends of the Opera House at 
Enosburg production of Irving Berlin's 1946 
musical about savvy sharpshooter Annie 
Oakley. Enosburg Opera House, 7 p.m. $10-14. 
Info, 933-6171. 

'HAIR': See WED.24. 8 p.m. 

'JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK': Sean O'Caseys 
acclaimed drama about Dublin's working class 
during the Irish Civil War comes to the Unadilla 
Theatre stage. Unadilla Theatre. Marshfield, 
7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info, 456-8968. 

'MOBY DICK": Shakespeare in the Barn pres- 
ents Deb Gwinris original stage adaptation 
of Herman Melville's great American classic. 


community 

BURLINGTON BIKE PARTY: Light up the night! 
All things that glow rule this themed monthly 
ride, where pedal pushers make brief stops 
along an 8- to 15-mile route. South End Truck 
Stop. Burlington, optional dinner, 7:30 p.m,; 
ride. 8-10 p.m. Free. Info, 787-233-9815, amy@ 
localmotion.org. 

FRIDAY NIGHT UNPLUGGED: Locals hit the 
streets in a celebration of the arts featuring 
an evening of acoustic music. Center Street 
Rutland, 6-10 p.m. Free. Info, 773-9380, rutland- 

TOM SULLIVAN: The acclaimed blind entertain- 
er, author and inspirational speaker performs 
at the 23rd anniversary celebration of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act signing. A raffle 
and VIP reception follow. Black Box Theater. 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20: $50 VIP tickets. 
Info, 863-5966 or 229-0501. 

conferences 

NATIVE AMERICAN ELDERS GATHERING: 

Venerable members of international native 
communities explore spiritual consciousness 
in wisdom seminars, traditional ceremonies 
and around a sacred fire. Sunray Peace Village, 
Lincoln, 7 ajn. $85-175; additional fees for 
camping: free for children under 12; see sunray. 
org for details. Info. 989-3223 or 347-268-9289. 
info@sunray.org. 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd 
leads an evening of choreographed steps for 
singles and couples. No partner or experience 
required, Jazzercize Studio, Williston, introduc- 
tory lesson, 7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p.m. $14. Info, 
862-2269. 




| TRAVEL 

Buy Locally ~ Travel Globally 


Paris, Rome or FENWAY PARK? 

Not only is Milne Travel Vermont's 
largest employer of travel pros, 
we have 55 seats to every home game. 


Aug. 17 vs NY Yankees 
Sept. 1 vs Chicago White Sox 
Sept. 2 vs Detroit Tigers 
Sept. 14 vs. NY Yankees 


• Includes roundtrip motorcoach 
transportation from Burlington! 

• "Got your own tickets?" ride on 
our motorcoach! 


rlington 864-0204 Middlebury 388-6600 

479-0541 W. Lebanon 298-5997 

www.milnetravel.com 


Volunteers needed - hospice patients with 
dementia or Alzheimer's 


ire looking for volunteers to spend time with area hospice patients who have 
entia or Alzheimer's, and provide support for their family caregivers. If you 
Id like to make a positive difference in their lives, we want to hear from you! 

!S may include: 
impanionship 

spite and support for family caregivers 
miniscing with patients and families 


experienced a significant loss within the past year. jSsr'f _ 

To join our Essex Junction office volunteer team, or E 
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and 1 2th month of the study. 


il UNIVERSITY 
VERMONT 


Call (802) 656-0013 for more info and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, and a good time lo call back. 

Email: V«<ineTestingCerter@iivm.edu 
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and instrument introduction with a parachute 
activity and bubbles. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 878-4918. 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones 
show up for fables and crafts. Enosburg Public 
Library, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info, 5Z7-54Z6. 

GROOVIN' & DIGGIN' TO ANOTHER WORLD: See 

THU.25. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3-4 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 878-6956. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 
mine the arsenal with which participants, or 
“planeswalkers,' fight others for glory, knowl- 
edge and conquest Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 and up. 

Info, 878-6956. 

MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical fit- 
ness activities help build strong muscles. 
Montgomery Recreation Center, 10-11 a.m. Free. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake 
their sillies out to toe-tapping tunes. Buttered 
Noodles, Williston,10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
764-1810. 

STOP-MOTION ANIMATION: See WED.24, 9 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': See 

WED.24. Waterbury Congregational Church, 10 

THERE BE TREASURE BURIED HERE': 

GRAFTON: See WED.24. Grafton Public Library, 

6 p.m. 

music 

KOSA MUSIC FESTIVAL: STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE: Select participants from the 
international percussion workshop culminate 
their weeklong studies with rousing rhythms. 
Casella Theater, Castleton State College, 8 p.m. 
Free. Info, 468-1119. 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: The melodic 
sounds of giant bronze bells resonate through 
the air as Sergei Gratchev performs at this cam- 
pus concerL Mead Chapel. Middlebury College, 5 
p.m. Free. Info, 433-3168. 

SUMMER SESSIONS: The DuPont Brothers 
entertain the crowd at this weekly celebration 
of Vermont music. Magic Hat brews and Skinny 
Pancake crepes round out the event. Magic Hat 
Brewing Company, South Burlington, 5-8 p.m. 
Free. Info, 658-2739. 

THE PRECIPICE: Superhuman Happiness, 
Heloise & the Savoir Faire, Barika and Vermont 
Joy Parade are among more than 60 musical 
acts taking the stage at this three-day bash 
featuring Switchback brews and local fare. 
Burlington College, 5 p.m. $10-25; $45-60 three- 
day pass; free for children ages 12 and under. 
Info, 660-4923. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE II: 

Suzannah Park, Natalie Nowytski and Gideon 
Crevoshay direct teenage singers in a program 
of international choral music. Grange Hall, 
Bridgewater, 7:30 p.m. $5-10. Info, 672-1797, 
WESTON-BESSETTE BAND: Pianist and vocalist 
Helen Weston joins saxophonist Eric Bessette 
to lead a performance of jazz, swing and folk- 
rock. Salisbury Congregational Church, 7:30-9 
p.m. Donations. Info, 352-6671. 

outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: The Northeast 
Archaeology Research Center presents two 
sites reflective of the Missisquoi Delta Region's 
rich cultural and natural heritage. Contact trip 
leader for meeting location. Missisquoi River, 
Swanton, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 207-860- 
4032, nearc@nearchaeology.com. 

BIRDS BY EAR: A wooded excursion features 
the 35 types of songbirds that inhabit the park. 


Little River State Park, Waterbury, 9 a.m. $2-3; 
free for children ages 3 and under; call to con- 
firm. Info. 244-7103, greenwarbler@gmaii.com. 

seminars 

SO, YOU WANNA GO FOR A HIKE?: Nature lovers 
get up-to-date information on how to access 
area trails— including an interactive demon- 
stration on recommended equipment. Nature 
Center, Little River State Park, Waterbury. 5:30 
p.m. $2-3; call to confirm, 

theater 

'ANNIE': Leapin' lizards! QNEK Productions stag- 
es the Tony Award-winning musical about the 
adventures of a precocious, lovable orphan who 
wins the heart of billionaire Oliver Warbucks. 
Haskell Free Library & Opera House, Derby Line, 
7:30 p.m. $13-15. Info, 334-2216. 

'ANNIE GET YOUR GUN': See THU.25, 7 p.m. 
ELEANOR FROST & RUTH & LORING DODD 
PLAY FESTIVAL: Staged readings of Aaluk 
Edwardson’s Thaw and Mike McDavid's Our 
Fathers kick off a weekend of theater featur- 
ing Olivia Scott's Little Lights and other works, 
Warner Bentley Theater, Hopkins Center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H., 8 p.m. $3-4. 
Info. 603-646-2422. 

'HAIR': See WED.24. 8 p.m. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE’: The Unadilla Theatre 
interprets George Bernard Shaw's comedic, 
yet thought-provoking play about the ways in 
which middle-and upper-class British citizens 
reacted to World War I. Festival Theatre stage. 
Unadilla Theatre. Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. 
Info. 456-8968. 

JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK': See THU.25, 7:30 

MOBY DICK': See THU.25, 8 p.m. 

'NEXT TO NORMAL': See WED.24, 7:30 p.m. 

‘OUR TOWN': Len Cariou — Tony Award-winner 
and star of ABCs 'Blue Bloods' — leads a 
talented cast In this Greensboro Arts Alliance 
and Residency production of Thorton Wilders 
Pulitzer Prize-winning drama. Town Hall Green, 
Greensboro. 7:30 p.m, $15-30. Info, 553-7487. 
’RUMORS': See WED.24, 8 p.m. 

‘STOP, DROP AND ROLL!': Writer, actor and 
accomplished storyteller Ramsey Brown 
premieres her one-woman comedy about what 
happens when she reaches her thirties — and 
her boiling point. Phantom Theater. Edgcomb 
Barn. Warren. 8 p.m. $15. Info. 496-5997. 

THE CEMETERY CLUB': See THU.25. 8 p.m. 

THE FANTASTICKS': See THU.25, 8 p.m. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIES': See THU.25, 7:30 p.m. 

words 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 

WED.24, 9 ajn.-S:30 p.m. 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: Thousands of gently 
used titles delight bibliophiles of all ages. Lawn, 
Aldrich Public Library. Barre. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 476-7550. 


SAT. 27 

agriculture 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DRAFT HORSE FIELD DAY: 

These giants of the equine world demonstrate 
traditional plowing, haying and logging meth- 
ods synonymous with Vermont's farming heri- 
tage. Shelburne Farms, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. Regular 
admission, $5-8; free for members and children 
under 3. Info. 985-8686. 

HAY DAY: Draft horses demonstrate traditional 
haying techniques during a day of horse-drawn 
wagon rides and family-friendly activities. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. Regular admission, $3-12; free for kids 
under 3. Info, 457-2355. 

bazaars 

ART IN BLOOM: Local artisans sell theirwares 
at this community gathering featuring live 
music and tasty fare. Proceeds benefit the 
Bellows Free Academy ski team. Swanson's 
Farm & Nursery. Fairfax. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 

Info. 849-6588. 

community 

CRAFTSBURY COMMUNITY CARE CENTER 
COOKOUT & AUCTION: Spit-roasted beef and 
deep-fried turkey with all the fixings fuel at- 
tendees for bidding on artwork, concert tickets 
and much more. Proceeds benefit the non- 
profit residence for senior citizens. Craftsbury 
Community Care Center, noon. $5-10; free for 
children under 5. Info, 586-2414. 

HIGHGATE'S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: Locals mark this town milestone 
with historic-site bus tours, live music, carnival 
games and a community barbecue. Highgate 
Sports Arena, 1-7 p.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 
KITTEN SHOWER: Cat lovers celebrate fabulous 
felines with games, treats and visits with adopt- 
able animals. Central Vermont Humane Society, 
East Montpelier, noon-3 p.m. Donations: see 
cvhumane.com for wish list. Info, 476-3811, 
events@cvhumane.com. 

conferences 

NATIVE AMERICAN ELDERS GATHERING: See 

FRI .26,7a.m. 

crafts 

DIG INTO TIE-DYE: Cool threads! Folks learn how 
to transform T-shirts, socks and pillowcases 
into colorful garments via this user-friendly 
technique. Fairfax Community Library, 10-11 a.m. 
Free. Info, 849-2420. 

dance 

SWING DANCE: Folks move and groove to Big 
Band hits by the 17-piece ensemble LCJazz, fea- 
turing vocalists Liz Cleveland and Tony Panella. 
Proceeds benefit town hall restorations and 
student scholarships. Brandon Town Hall, 8-10 
p.m. $8. Info, 247-5420. 

etc. 

BURLINGTON WATERFRONT WALKING TOUR: 

A stroll along Lake Champlains shoreline high- 
lights the city's industrial and maritime past 
Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington. Meet 
at the visitors center on the bottom of College 
Street. Burlington waterfront 1 p.m. $10; $5 
for Preservation Burlington members and stu- 
dents. Info, 522-8259. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY GEM, MINERAL & FOSSIL 
SHOW: Sparkling specimens from nature dazzle 
attendees during a weekend of eye-catching 
exhibits, lectures, a silent auction and kids 
activities. Frederick H. Tuttle Middle School, 
South Burlington, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $2-3; free for 
children under 6 with an adult Info, bgmcvt@ 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON WALKING TOUR: 

Participants step back in time amid the Queen 
CityS intriguing history and architecture. 
Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington. Meet 
on Church StreeL Burlington City Hall. 11 a.m. 
$10; $5 for Preservation Burlington members 
and students. Info, 522-8259. 

HEROES OF GETTYSBURG: A Civil War reenact- 
ment from the 18th Vermont Regiment honors 
the Green Mountain State's role in preserving 
the Union. A program follows. Burlington City 
Hail Park, 4-8 p.m. Free. Info, 644-2433. 
HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Professor emeritus 
William Averyt leads a walk through campus, 
referencing architectural highlights and notable 


personalities along the way. Meet at Ira Allen 
statue. University Green, UVM, Burlington, 10 
a.m.-noon. Free; preregisteratuvm.edu. Info, 
578-8830. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

WED.24, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

KILLINGTON TRIKE RACE WEEKEND See FRI.26. 

LEGO ARCHITECTURE STUDIO: Adults and 
teenagers use the brightly colored, interlocking 
blocks to learn about design, scale, modules and 
repetition, then assemble their own creations. 
Barnes & Noble, South Burlington, 4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 864-8001, crm2776@bn.com. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 
TOUR: See FRI.26, 8 p.m. 

SWANTON CHAMBER CAR SHOW: Hot wheels! 
Locals peruse more than 150 eye-catching au- 
tomobiles of various makes and models. Village 
Green. Swanton, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free for specta- 
tors: $15 per car. Info. 868-5409. 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: See THU.25, 11 

THREE-DAY STAMPEDE TOWARD THE CURE 
FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS: See FRI.26, 8 a.m.-8 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

BOOKSTOCK VERMONT: See FRI.26, 9 a.m.-5 

CORNWALL BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL & FAMILY 
DAY: The Shader Croft Band entertain festival- 
goers. who feast on fare made with summers 
beloved berry. A barbecue, children's activities 
and silent auction round out the fun. Town 
Center, Cornwall, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. Free to attend: 
cost of rood and drink. Info. 462-2170. 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 
FRI.26, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

VERMONT BALLOON & CRAFT FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.26, 10 a.m-10 p.m. 

VERMONT SUMMER FESTIVAL HORSE SHOWS: 
See WED.24, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

WOLFSGART 4.0: THE NORTHEAST AIR AND 
WATER-COOLED FESTIVAL: See FRI.26, 9 a.m. 

film 

'BARBARA': Christian Petzold's drama stars 
Nina Hoss as a Berlin doctor banished to the 
countryside after seeking an exit visa out of 
East Germany in the 1980s. Dana Auditorium, 
Sunderland Language Center, Middlebury 
College, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS FILM 
SERIES: Set on the city bus they ride to and 
from high school, Michel Gondrys drama The We 
and The I explores social relationships between 
Bronx teenagers. Lake Placid Center for the Arts, 
N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $6. Info, 518-523-2512. 

'PAT METHENY: THE ORCHESTRION PROJECT': 
The Grammy Award-winner hits the big screen 
in a broadcast performance that incorporates 
a custom-built mini-orchestra mechanically 
controlled by his guitar playing. Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center, Stowe Mountain Resort 
7:30 p.m. $12. Info, 760-4634. 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 
stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington 
City Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310- 
5T72.info@burlingtonfarmersmarket.org. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores take a 
bite out of the Queen City's finest cuisine with a 
scrumptious stroll that includes samples from 
the Burlington Farmers Market and a dish from 
an area restaurant East Shore Vineyard Tasting 
Room, Burlington, 12:30-3 p.m. $45; preregister. 
Info, 277-0180. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 
cheeses join farm-fresh produce, baked goods 



Come heax fantastic jigs. Reels, slow oiks at the 
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GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 
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I^ed Square 


Adamant Music School 


calendar 


Piano Concerts at Waterside Hall 
July 24 at 7:30 pm 
July 26 at 7:30 pm 
July 28 at 3:00 pm 
July 31 at 7:30 pm 
August 2 at 7:30 pm 
All concerts are free for members 
Guest admission is $10. Seniors/Students: $6 
General Information: 


QuarryWorks Theater 


Marko the Magician (Benefit) 
Magic Show -July 26, 7:30 pm 
There will be raffle tickets for numerous 
terrific prizes. 

Aladdin (children's show) 

July 27 8 28 -August 3 84 
Saturdays at 2 8 5 pm 
Sundays at 2 pm 

3 One Act Plays opening August 8 
All QuarryWorks performances are free. 

Info: quarryworks.org 
Reservations: 802-229-6978 
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2013 Summer Season 
highlights include: 

Tony Award-winner 
Len Cariou to headline 
benefit concert on August 1 7 

Main stage production, 
running in repertory 
July 23-August 4 on the 
Greensboro Town Green: 
Thornton Wilder’s OUR TOWN 
and Meredith Wilson's 
THE MUSIC MAN, starring 

Tony nominee Marla Schafl'el 


For more info, call 533-7487 or email 
greensboroarts@gmail.com 
Tickets can be bought at Willey’s Store 
and Greensboro Garage in Greensboro 
and Connie's Kitchen in Hardwick 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


sport 

I LOVE BLOCK-AND-ROLL ROLLER DERBY 
DOUBLEHEAOER: Rock-and-roll attire is 
encouraged for this coed showdown, at which 
Twin City Riot battles the Bay State Brawlers, 
followed by the Mean Mountain Boys versus 
the Quadfathers. Proceeds benefit the Barre 
Heritage Festival. BOR Arena, Barre Civic Center, 
4 p.m. & 6 p.m. $10-12; free for children ages 10 
and under. Info, 555-8962, twincityriot@gmail. 

KICKBALL TOURNAMENT: Athletes ages 18 and 
up put their best foot forward at this fundraiser 
for the Vermont Family Network featuring face 
painting, raffles and ice cream. Essex Tree Farm 
Recreational Fields, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $15-30; 
preregister: free for spectators. Info. 651-0636. 
ONION RIVER CENTURY RIDE: Cyclists hit the 
road and spin their wheels for 35, 68, or 111 
miles to benefit the Kellogg-Hubbard Library. A 
barbecue follows. Registration. 6:30 a.m.; ride. 
8:30 a.m. Montpelier Recreation Field, 8:30 a.m. 
$70; some additional fundraising required. Info, 
229-9409 or 223-3338. 

theater 

'ANNIE': See FRI.26, 7:30 p.m. 

'ANNIE GET YOUR GUN': See THU.25, 7 p.m. 
ELEANOR FROST & RUTH & LORING DODD 
PLAY FESTIVAL: See FRI.26, 8 p.m. 

'HAIR': See WED.24, 8 p.m. 

'HEARTBREAK HOUSE': See FRI.26. 7:30 p.m, 
'JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK': See THU.25, 7:30 


■MOBY DICK': See THU.25. 8 p.m. 

•MUSIC MAN': See WED.24. 7:30 p.m. 

■NEXT TO NORMAL': See WED.24, 2 p.m. 87:30 

HUMORS': See WED.24. 2 p.m. 8 8 p.m. 

'STOP, DROP AND ROLL! 1 : See FRI.26, 8 p.m. 

THE CEMETERY CLUB': See THU.25, 8 p.m. 

THE FANTASTICKS': See THU.25. 2 p.m. 8 8 p.m. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIES': See THU.25, 7:30 p.m. 

words 

ANDREW OESCH: As part of the site-specific ex- 
hibit "Exposed,'' the artist presents his piece "A 
Library for the Architecture of Mistake Making," 
which celebrates the art of errors. Helen Day 
Art Center. Stowe, noon-8 p.m. Donations. Info, 
253-8358. 

BOOK LIBERATION WEEKEND: Avid readers take 
advantage of affordable tomes as they are "set 
free" from the library's collection. Community 
Room, Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7212. 

ONE WORLD, MANY JOURNEYS: ISLAM: 
Members of the Islamic Society of Vermont 
participate in an informal 08A session about 
all aspects of their religion. Pickering Room, 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 3:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 865-7211. 

RENEGADE READING SERIES: Emerging writers 
from Vermont and beyond share their work. Live 
music by the High Spirits follows. JDK Gallery. 
Burlington, 6-10 p.m. $5 suggested donation; 
cash bar. Info. 303-968-0349. 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 


SUMMER BOOK SALE: See FRI.26, 7:30 a.m 


SUN. 28 

art 

OPEN STUDIO SESSIONS: Artists with their own 
materials take advantage of available space and 
practice their craft Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
1-4 p.m. $10, Info, 253-8358. 

conferences 

NATIVE AMERICAN ELDERS GATHERING: See 

FRI.26. 7 a.m. 

etc. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY GEM. MINERAL & FOSSIL 
SHOW: See SAT.27. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

WED.24, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

KILLINGTON TRIKE RACE WEEKEND: See FRI.26, 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WICKED 
WATERFRONT: Paranormal authority Hiea 
Lewis leads a spooky stroll along the shores of 
Lake Champlain. Meet at the fountain at the 
bottom of Pearl Street 10 minutes before start 
time. Battery Park. Burlington, 8 p.m. $14-18; for 
ages 9 and up. Info. 863-5966. 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: See THU.25, 11 
ajn.-7p.ni. 

THREE-DAY STAMPEDE TOWARD THE CURE 
FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS: See FRI.26, 8 a.m.-4p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

BOOKSTOCK VERMONT: See FRI.26, 11:30 a.m. 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.26, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

VERMONT BALLOON 8 CRAFT FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.26, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 

VERMONT SUMMER FESTIVAL HORSE SHOWS: 
See WED.24. 8 a,m.-4 p.m. 

WOLFSGART 4.0: THE NORTHEAST AIR AND 
WATER-COOLED FESTIVAL: See FRI.26, 8:30 

film 

'NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.24. Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock, 3 p.m. $6-12: first come, 
first served. Info, 357-4616. 

food & drink 

INTERNATIONAL DINNER: REGIONAL 
AMERICAN: Foodies fill their plates with pulled 
pork, chicken and side dishes prepared by the 
award-winning team 'Sweet Breathe Barbecue.* 
Live music by Randal Pierce follows. North End 
Studio A. Burlington, 5-8 p.m. $15-18; preregis- 
ter: BYOB for ages 21 and up. Info. 863-6713. 
PERUVIAN COOKING CLASS: Foodies celebrate 
Peru's Independence Day with traditional dishes 
such as ceviche, picarones (Peruvian fried 
dough), anticuchos de corazon (beefs heart 
kebobs) and more. Private home, Burlington, 
5:30 p.m. $20; preregister. Info, 658-5724, gsya- 
ranga@gmail.com. 

SAVOR THE ISLANDS DESSERT TASTING: The 

Lake Champlain Agriculture Network serves up 
live music and homemade fruit desserts and 
drinks. Proceeds benefit the Food for Thought 
summer meal program for at-risk children. 
Hacketfs Orchard. South Hero, 1-4 p.m. $5 sug- 
gested donation. Info. 372-4848. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: 
Farmers, food vendors, artists and crafters 
set up booths in the parking lot. Kids ages 
5 through 12 join the fun with the "Power of 
Produce* Club. South Burlington High School, 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, sbfm.manager@gmail. 

STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 
and other provender attract fans of local food. 
Red Barn Shops Field, Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Free. Info. 472-8027 or 498-4734, info@stowevt- 
farmersmarkeLcom. 

SUMMER GREEK FOOD FESTIVAL: Authentic 
pastries and tasty fare fuel folks for traditional 
music and dancing. Greek Orthodox Church 
Community Center. Burlington, noon-5 p.m. Free 
to attend; cost of food. Info. 862-2155. 
WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 
and bakers offer live music, ethnic eats and a 
large variety of produce and agricultural prod- 
ucts on the green. Good eaters ages 5 through 
12 celebrate veggies with the "Power of Produce" 
Club, Champlain Mill, Winooski, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 413-446-4684, winooskimarket@ 


kids 

PEACE & JUSTICE CENTER KIDS CLUB: BHUTAN 
& NEPAL CELEBRATION DAY: Kiddos ages 5 
through 14 honor the cultures with stories, 
games, music and snacks. Peace and Justice 
Center. Burlington. 2-4 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 863-2345. ext 6. 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: Junior birders 
ages 5 through 12 develop observation and re- 
search skills in this combination of environmen- 
tal science and outdoor play. Birds of Vermont 
Museum, Huntington, 2-3 p.m. Free with admis- 
sion, $3-6; preregister. Info, 434-2167. 

TEEN COOKING CLASS: BLUEBERRIES!: Foodies 
ages 12 and up utilize the sweet-and-tart berry 
in sauce for crepes, coconut rice and homemade 
ice cream. McClure MultiGenerational Center, 
Burlington, 11:30 a.m.-l p.m. $5-10; preregister 
at citymarket.coop. Info, 861-9700. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

Parlez-vous frangais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Panera Bread, 
Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free, Info, 363-2431. 

music 

CITIGRASS: Banjoistand founder Sandy Israel 
anchors an all-star lineup of accomplished 
musicians, who bring the rebellious spirit of 
rock-and-roll to bluegrass. Trapp Family Lodge 
Concert Meadow, Stowe, 7 p.m. $12.50-30.25; 
free for children under 5. Info. 863-5966. 

LYRA STUDENT CONCERT: Participants of 
the summer music workshop join faculty in 
an outdoor performance of solo and chamber 
works. Town Gazebo, Randolph, 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Donations. Info. 917-622-0395. 

MUSIC ON THE PORCH: Hard Scrabble give 
an informal, acoustic concert of blues and 
bluegrass. Waterbury Station. Green Mountain 
Coffee Visitor Center & Cafe, Waterbury. 1-3 p.m. 
Free: nonperishable food items accepted. Info, 
882-2700. 

SIERRA MARCY: Pianists Michael Halloran and 
Mary Jane Austin accompany the soprano in 
a recital of musical theater selections from 
The Sound of Music, South Pacific and others. 
McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College, 
Colchester. 5 p.m. Free to attend: donations ac- 
cepted, Info, 324-6047. 

THE PRECIPICE: See FRI.26, 2 p.m. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE II: See 
FRI.26. Congregational Church, Norwich. 7:30 


outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: See FRI.26, 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

BIRDS BY EAR: See FRI.26. 9 a.m. 

LATE JULY PLANT WALK: Clinical herbalist 
Rebecca Dalgin leads a stroll to identify native 
vegetation of medicinal value. Meet outside the 
Wild Heart Wellness office. Goddard College, 
Plainfield. 1-2:30 p.m. $4-10. Info, 552-0727. 
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RED ROCKS FAMILY NATURE WALK: Nature 
lovers of all ages explore the park's varied land- 
scape on a wooded stroll with naturalist Sophie 
Mazowita. Red Rocks Park. South Burlington. 
2-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 825-8280. Sophie. 
mazowita@gmail.com. 

ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER: Folks meet at the 
Waterbury Dam viewpoint and monument to 
explore the reforested remains of Camp Smith 
and learn how the Civilian Conservation Corps 
saved the Winooski Valley from flooded ruin. 
Little River State Park, Waterbury, 11:30 a.m. 
$2-3; free for children ages 3 and under; call to 
confirm. Info, 244-7103. greenwarbler@gmail. 

SUNDAY MORNING BIKE RIDES: Cyclists take 
a casual 25- to 30-mile road ride that begins 
at Eastern Mountain Sports and heads south 
toward Charlotte and Hinesburg. Eastern 
Mountain Sports. South Burlington. 8-10 a.m. 
Free. Info. 864-0473, e0008st@ems.com. 

WAR OF THE WEEDS!: Garden helpers learn 
about plant identification while removing 
invasive honeysuckle shrubs. Meet at A-Side 
Camper’s Beach parking lot. Little River State 
Park, Waterbury. 10 a.m. $2-3; free for children 
ages 3 and under; call to confirm. Info, 244-7103, 
greenwarbler@gmail.com. 

sport 

STOWE TRAIL RACE SERIES: Runners kickoff 
the racing season with 5K or 10K routes at the 
Ranch Camp Ramble. Proceeds benefit Friends 
of Stowe Adaptive Sports. Nordic Center, Stowe 
Mountain Resort registration. 8:30 a.m.; race, 
10 a.m. $10-25. Info, 279-1079, info@stoweadap- 
tive.org. 

THE BIGGEST LOSER" RUNWALK SERIES: 

Athletes of all ages and abilities join Dan and 
Jackie Evans, former contestants of the hit NBC 
series, to promote physical fitness with a kids 
fun run, 5K and 15K. K1 Base Lodge, Killington 
Mountain, 9 a.m. $10-65; preregister. Info, 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed 
ladies of varying skill levels break a sweat while 
stringing together passes and making runs for 
the goal. Rain location. Miller Community and 
Recreation Center. Starr Farm Athletic Field. 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $3; for women ages 18 and 
up. Info. 864-0123. 

theater 

’ANNIE’: See FRI.26. 2 p.m. 

ANNIE GET YOUR GUN': See THU.25, 2 p.m. 
ELEANOR FROST & RUTH & LORING D000 
PLAY FESTIVAL: See FRI.26, 7 p.m. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE': See FRI.26. 7:30 p.m, 
'MOBY DICK': See THU.25. 8 p.m. 

'OURTOWN': See FRI.26. 7:30 p.m. 

THE CEMETERY CLUB': See THU.25, 2 p.m. 

THE FANTASTICKS': See THU.25. 7 p.m. 

THE TOTAL THIS & THAT CIRCUS': Bread and 
Puppet Theater merges circus and pageant 
into one event featuring new characters and 
politically charged scenarios. Bread and Puppet 
Theater, Glover, 2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 525-3031. 

words 

BOOK LIBERATION WEEKEND: See SAT.27. 
noon-5 p.m. 

PAUL ANDRISCIN: The historian turns back time 
in an "interview" with Continental Army doctor 
Jonathan Potts about health and medicine at 
Mount Independence during the Revolutionary 
War. Mount Independence State Historic Site. 
Orwell, 2 p.m. $5; free for children under 15. Info, 

PIE & POETRY: Renowned Vermont poets 
Phayvanh Luekhamhan, Daniel Lusk and 
Diane Swan share their work before mingling 


with folks over delectable desserts. Town Hall, 
Brookfield, 7 p.m. Info. 276-9906. 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 

WED.24, 9 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 


MON. 29 

agriculture 

WATERFRONT HERB WALK: Herbalist Guido 
Mase leads a guided stroll along the shore of 
Lake Champlain to identify common medici- 
nal plants. Waterfront Park, Burlington, 5-6 
p.m. Free: preregister at citymarkeLcoop. Info, 
861-9700. 

conferences 

NATIVE AMERICAN ELDERS GATHERING: See 

FRI.26, 7 a.m. 

dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 

Creative movers of all ages, abilities and mobil- 
ity learn international routines. Walkers and 
wheelchairs are accommodated. North End 
Studio A. Burlington, 1-2 p.m. $5; free for assis- 
tants. Info, 863-6713. 

fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.26, 9 a.m.-9p.m. 

film 

NORTHERN BORDERS’: See WED.24. Town 
Hall Theatre, Akeley Memorial Building, Stowe. 
7:30 p.m. $6-12; first come, first served. Info, 
357-4616. 

food & drink 

THE FRUGAL FRIDGE: Shoppers become savvy 
savers on an interactive tour of the store featur- 
ing healthy, economical choices. City Market, 
Burlington. 6-7 p.m. Free; preregister at citymar- 
ketcoop; limited space. Info, 861-9700. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FRI.26. 10 a.m. 

COMMUNITY TENT YOGA WITH PEGGY 
PINEIRO: Folks of all ages stretch their bodies 
and still their minds with poses, breathing 
exercises and final relaxation. Personal mat 
required. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 10 
a.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

FALLING AWAY: Robert Kest guides a mindful 
session that explores moving beyond a Western 
view of self, relationship and psychotherapy. 
Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 
FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 
THU.25, 6-7 p.m. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.24, 7-8 p.m, 

WOMEN'S INTUITION & SPIRITUAL HEALING 
CLASS: Cynthia Warwick Seiler leads a weekly 
seminar focused on energizing holistically 
and tapping into creativity. Rainbow Institute. 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $20; preregister. Info, 
671-4569, 

kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity 
nurse and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 
764-1810. 

‘DIG INTO READING': READING BUDDIES: Teen 
mentors foster a love of books in youngsters 
in grades K through 5. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 2-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-6956. 


DIG INTO STORIES WITH MEGAN: Little ones 
expand their imaginations through themed 
tales, songs and rhymes that "rock." Fletcher 
Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

music 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Cellist Cameron 
Sawzin joins the Ragazzi/Michelin duo in a 
performance of works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart and Schubert. United Church, Hardwick, 
8 p.m. $10-18; free for children underl8. Info, 
617-282-8605. 

INESA SINKEVYCH: The acclaimed pianist 
makes the ivory keys dance with selected works 
by Brahms, Debussy. Sergei Prokofiev and oth- 
ers. Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 7:30 p.m. 
$10-15 suggested donation. Info. 917-622-0395. 
POINT COUNTERPOINT: Pianist Diana Fanning 
performs with instructors of the music camp in 
a program of Dvorak and Beethoven selections. 
Town Hall Theater. Middlebury.7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 382-9222. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians pro- 
duce early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melo- 
dies. New and potential players welcome. Presto 
Music Store, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 658-0030, info@prestomusic.net. 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New 
players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street-percussion band sharpens its 
tunes. Experience and instruments are not 
required. 8 Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 
6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-5017. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE II: See 
FRI.26. College Street Congregational Church. 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $5-10. Info. 426-3210. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Those looking to en- 
ter the high-tech age gain valuable knowledge. 
Tracy Hall, Norwich, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
223-3403. 

sport 

SK RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat 
in a weekly bout of friendly competition. 
Arrowhead Golf Course, Milton, 6 p.m. $5. Info. 
893-0234. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP LACROSSE: Players ages 
17 and up grab their sticks and pass the ball 
around in a bout of friendly competition. Virtue 
Field, UVM Archie Post Athletic Complex, 
Burlington. 7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 578-6081. 

theater 

'MACBETH': Shakespeare in the Adirondack Park 
sets one of the playwright's most iconic works 
in a 20th-century militaristic society with six 
actors embodying all the characters. Bring lawn 
chairs and blankets. Lake Placid Center for the 
Arts. N.Y, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 518-523-2512. 

words 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 

WED.24, 9 a.m.-B:30 p.m. 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: Bookworms get their 
literary fix with hundreds of tomes in various 
genres. Rutland Free Library, 4-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
773-1860. 


TUE.30 

community 

COMMUNITY FORUM: Locals learn ways to 
navigate Vermont Health Connect's upcoming 
changes in the health-insurance marketplace. 
Richmond Free Library, 6:30-8 p.m. Free; pre- 
register. Info. 585-6339. 


SUMMER SALE! 

30% OFF 
ALL SUMMER 
MERCHANDISE! 



27 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
802.229.2367 • aclornvt.com 
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Sundav, Julv 28 
Noon-5 p.m. 

featuring ^ 
FULL GREEK MENU 
GREEK PASTRIES 
GREEK MUSIC 
AND DANCING 
RAIN OR SHINE 
FREE ADMISSION 

Comer of Ledge Rd., & So. Willard St 
Burington.VT - 862-2155 
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calendar 


conferences 

NATIVE AMERICAN ELDERS GATHERING: See 

FRL26,7a.m. 

dance 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Quick- 
rooted participants get moving in different 
styles, such as the lindy hop, charleston and 
balboa. Indoor shoes required. Champlain Club, 
Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

etc. 

TIME TRAVEL TUESDAYS: Willing workers of all 
ages step into the past with late-19th-century 
farm chores and pastimes. Billings Farm & 
Museum. Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular 
admission, $3-12; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 
457-2355. 

fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.26, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 


STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales 
and crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey 
expand the imaginations of young minds. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m. Free. Info, 
764-1810. 

SUMMER STORY TIME SERIES: Special guest 
readers delight lit lovers of all ages with tales 
and themed crafts at this weekly gathering. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 11 
a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
about moviemaking with local television 
experts. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 3-4:30 
p.m. Free; preregister; limited space. Info, 
388-4097. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner- 
to-intermediate French speakers brush up 
on their linguistics— en frangais. Halvorson's 
Upstreet Cafe, Burlington. 4:30-6 p.m. Free. 

Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE: French speakers of ail levels 
converse en frangais. Panera Bread, Burlington, 
6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 864-5088. 


0: The local 
rited marches 
is. Waterbury Center 
Park, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2137, info@water- 


PLANTWALK: 

naturalist George 
landscape, 



sport 

CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners 
of all ages and abilities break a sweat in this 
weekly 5K race. Catamount Outdoor Family 
Center, Williston, 6-8 p.m. $3-8; free for children 
8 and under. Info, 879-6001. 

theater 

'OUR TOWN": See FRI.26, 7:30 p.m. 


film 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See MON.29, 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See 

SAT.27, 3-6:30 p.m, 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

SAT.27, 3-6 p.m. 

health & fitness 
MODERATE KRIPALU YOGA: Students incorpo- 
rate breath, posture, meditation and relaxation 
appropriate to their comfort and skill levels. 

Chai Space, Dobra Tea, Burlington, 7-8 p.m. $10. 
Info, piper.c.emily@gmail.com. 

kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids underlO 
must be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
DIG INTO READING!': EXORDIUM ADVENTURE: 
Explorations in nature grant youngsters in 
grades K and up hands-on experience with their 
environment. Highgate Municipal Park, 10 a.m. 
& 11 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

DIG INTO READING': WEEKLY GARDEN VISIT: 
Budding green thumbs in grades 1 and up tend 
the Summit Street School garden and listen 
to themed stories. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 9-10 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-6956. 

FRESH FROM THE GARDEN. GOOD FOOD FOR 

KIDS: Adventurous eaters in first grade and 
higher help prepare dishes made with freshly 
harvested veggies. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 2-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
878-6956. 

GARDEN STORYTIME: Little ones up to age 
5 head to the library's plot for summertime 
tales and songs. Indoor program In the event 
of inclement weather. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a,m. Free. Info, 
388-4097. 

KIDS COOKING CLASS: MEXICAN FIESTA!: 

Budding chefs ages 6 through 11 use a Mexican 
tortilla press to make com tortillas, then top 
them with garden veggies, cheese and beans. 
King Street Center, Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. 
$5-10; preregister at citymarketcoop. Info, 
861-9700. 

LUNCH TIME READ-ALOUD: Stories and snacks 
sate little ones' appetites for tantalizing tales 
and tasty treats. Brown Dog Books & Gifts, 
Hinesburg. noon-1 p.m. Free; bring a bag lunch. 
Info, 482-5189. 



comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: 


WED. 31 

art 


community 


about the history of Addison County aviation. 
Public participation and related memorabilia 
welcomed. Henry Sheldon Museum of Vermont 
History, Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free to attend; dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 388-2117. 

VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING AIDAN LENIHAN 
& FRIENDS: Locals gather for this weekly bash 
of craft ales, movies and live music. Big Picture 
Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield, 8 p.m. $5 suggested 
donation: $2 drafts. Info, 496-8994, bigpicture- 
theater.info. 

WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: See WED. 24. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 

TUE.30, 9 a,m.-9 p.m. 

VERMONT SUMMER FESTIVAL HORSE SHOWS: 

Top New England equestrians compete in vari- 
ous categories. Harold Beebe Farm, East Dorset 
8 a.m.-4 p.m. $3-7. Info, info@vt-summerfesti- 


film 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.24. River Arts 
Center, Morrisville, 7:30 p.m. $6-12; first come, 
first served. Info, 357-4616. 

food & drink 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

WED.24, 3-6 p.m. 

COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: See WED.24,, 

EAT ON THE WILD SIDE: Folks harvest, prepare 
and eat wild edibles with herbalist Annie 
McCleary, offering gratitude. Wisdom of the 
Herbs School, Woodbury, 6-8 p.m. $20; preregis- 
ter. Info, 456-8122, annie.mccleary@gmail.com . 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.24, 

SOUTH END FARMERS MARKET: See WED.24, 
3:30-6:30 p.m. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.24, 

4-7 p.m. 

games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.24. 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY YOGA CLASS: See WED.24, 6:15 

CRYSTAL MEDITATION: See WED.24, 5:30-7 p.m. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.24, 6-7 p.m. 

kids 

CHESS FOR KIDS: See WED.24. 3-4 p.m. 

CHESS? YES!: See WED.24. 3-4 p.m. 
CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: See WED.24, 4:30 p.m. 

DIG INTO TREASURE: Children up to age 8 
channel their inner pirates during a morning 
of discovery. A complimentary lunch follows. 
Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 426-3581. 

DIGGING DEEP INTO THE DIRT: Members of 
the Vermont Institute of Natural Science lead a 
hands-on exploration of the forest floor focused 
on animals that live above and below ground. 
Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 426-3581. 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WED.24, 10-11:30 

FIND WALDO GRAND CELEBRATION: Youngsters 
culminate a monthlong search for the elusive 
children's book character at Burlington and 
Essex businesses. Sweet treats, themed ac- 
tivities and prizes round out the fun. Phoenix 
Books Burlington. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 
FLUSHED AWAY: Curious kiddos entering 
grades 2 through 5 walk to the Essex Junction 
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Spend less 
on college. 

Get more out of life. 


Only at CCV can you get a quality education at 
the lowest cost of any college in Vermont, and our 
financial aid team can help you figure out how to 
cover it. 

COMMUNITY 



Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 
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classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGT0NCITYAR7S 

Call 865-71 66 lor info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


$126/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center Digital Media Lab. 
Burlington. 865-7166. 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 


598-1077. lnfo@salsalina.com. 


Cost : S10/l-hr. class. Location: 


drumming 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT SHEL8URNE 

& Sat. Aug. 3. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Cost: SIBO/person: SI 44/BCA 

065-7166. 

VINTAGE PHOTO PRINTING 
WITH DIGITAL NEGATIVES: 


TAIKO. DJEMBE. CONGAS & 

10. Oct. 22 and Dec. 3. 5:30-6:20 
p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids classes 
begin the same dates. 4:30-5:20 

p.m. & 6 p.m. $1 5/class. $60/4 

Space, 208 Flynn Aye., suite 
3-G. Burlington. Stuart Paton, 
999-4255, spaton55@gmail.com. 



helen day art 
center 


LECTURE SERIES: S' 


orModern Art & the Darling 
Ladies: Abby Rockefeller, Lillie 


13 « 15. 10:30 a.m.- noon. Cost: 

$ 40/person. Location: Helen Day 
Art Center, 90 Pond St.. Stowe. 
253-8358, education@helenday. 





ADVENTURE PHOTOGRAPHY: 
PHOTOSHOP LAB: Explore the 


Sat., Aug. 3, 10 a.m.-2p. m. Cost: 
S80/person. $240/person w/ 

Helen Day Art Center 90 Pond 
St Stowe. 253-8358, educa- 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Preregistration 
required. Detailed class 




Medicinal Plant Walk, Jul. 30. 
6-7:30 p.m.Sliding scale $10 

Wild Side. Pre-register. $20. 

Wild Edibles and Tending the 
Wild. Aug. 13. 5:30-8:30 p.m. 


S30 for members of VCIH, $35 




jewelry 


the Menstrual Cycle: $10-12. 
Integrative Herbalism, 252 Main 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


holistic health 

FOUR-WEEK DETOX W/ YOGA: 

Allergies? Pain? Skin issues? 

think. This four-week cleanse 

healing. You'll feel better than 
yoga. 20% Healthy Uving 

Aug. 5. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Cost 

222 Dorset St. S. Burlington . 




Fernandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 






JEWELRY CLASSES: Learn how 

Tue. 4x/mo. Cost: $ 140/2.5 hrs. 

99 9-3242, info@janefrank.de. 





CLINICAL MASSAGE PROGRAM: 


14. 8 a.m.- S p.m. Cost: $ 7999/10 - 

Arts, 269 Pearl St suite!. 


Aikido of Champlain Valley, 257 
Metal & Light/ Burlington. 951- 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 

Vermont Aikido. 274 N. Winooski 
Ave. (2nd floor/, Burlington. 


FOCUS ON THE SPINE: In 


$225 if paid by Aug. 13; call about 




LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


noon, or by appt Meditation 


658-6795. burlingtonshambha- 

ZEN RENOVATION: Spring 

out Get Zen! Weekly Meditation 
Classes. Wed.. 7 p.m. $10/per- 

Burlington. Barry, 343-7265. 

paddling 

KAYAKING AND 
PADDLEBOARDING: Interested 

Stand-Up Paddleboarding. At 
ule a class. Cost: $59/59/person 
which is $99/person. Minimum 
Location: North Beach/TBD 


pets 


BOW MEOW PET GROOMING 

Wilson Rd- Essex Jet. 878-3647. 
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Over the Precipice 

Joe Adler, music booker extraordinaire, outdoes himself 

BY ZACH DESPART 


A t Radio Bean, one man is 
responsible for all the sounds 
bouncing off the walls of the 
eclectic Burlington venue. He 
can usually be found craning over the PA 
system or passing around the tip bowl, 
an unassuming figure with a fondness for 
wide-collared shirts and, until recently, a 
wild black mane. 

Joe Adler, 38, has been booking shows at 
Radio Bean since 2011, but he isn’t content 
to do just that. He’s about to present his 
most ambitious event yet — the second 
annual Precipice: A 3 Day Happening, this 
weekend at Burlington College. The multi- 
act music festival debuted last year at the 
Intervale and drew about 500 attendees 
at its peak. Adler called it a success but 
cited room for improvement — including 
earlier promotion. This year. Precipice has 
its own publicist. In addition, he promises, 
there will be even more acts, better 
infrastructure and a larger sound system. 

Adler believes the festival’s new 
location will be a boon, too: The flat, 
spacious grounds of Burlington College 
offer four times the space of the Intervale. 

“It just looks like a festival ground,” he 
observes. “You couldn’t plan it better.” 

His confidence is justified: Adler has 
been a purveyor of music for two decades. 

Now a staple of the Burlington music 
scene, he grew up in Washington, D.C., 
and even as a child was never a stranger 
to music. “My dad was a Dixieland jazz 
musician,” Adler says, flashing a smile 
and trying to make himself heard over a 
trombonist warming up by the Bean's tiny 
stage. “Before I was born, I was going to 
shows and listening to music.” 

By age 16, Adler was a roadie and 
soundman for several rock bands, working 
in clubs that his father had played in long 
before. Adler first visited Vermont while he 
was attending the University of Maryland 
as a philosophy major. It was 1995, and he 
came see the Gratefiil Dead and Bob Dylan 
concert in Highgate. Adler’s attraction to 
the state was instant, he recalls. 

“The neat thing was the Vermonters 
along the drive, helping people out,” 
he says. “They didn’t capitalize on [the 



concert] like people would in other cities 
— in D.C., neighborhoods around stadiums 
would charge $30 to park for baseball or 
football.' 


move to — like it was too good to be true." 

But in the summer of 2003, Adler finally 
did move to Burlington. He found work in 
the hospitality industry and would later 
His first experience with Burlington play around town with groups including 
year later, when he passed through Joe Adler & the Rangers of Danger, and the 

. - • wee Folkestra. 

In 2009, he became the talent buyer 
different kind of for Parima, the Thai restaurant and club 
Pearl Street When it closed in 2011, 
Adler met with Radio Bean co-owner Lee 
the booking 


' Phish’s Clifford Ball 

Plattsburgh. 

“[Burlington] 

vibe — it was kind of magical, or make- 
believe,” Adler recounts. “Everyone was 
just happy to interact and be a part of Anderson about taking 
something.” role for his venue. The t 


guitarist and 
vocalist, Adler performed 
with various groups in 
D.C. but felt that the 
city’s atmosphere didn't 
compare with what he 
found in Burlington. 

“Down there, the 
music just didn't feel 
important," he says. “It 
was in the background, 
even on the main stage.” 

When Higher 
Ground opened its doors in 1999, Adler 
found himself visiting Burlington every 
few weeks to see shows. “I slowly fell in 
love with the city,” he says. “But it always 


) hit it off 


JOE IS A WILD MAN 
WHO WANTS TO 


instantly. 

“I knew Joe through 
the music world and 
through mutual friends," 
Anderson says. “A lot 
of my decisions are on 
the trust level, and I 
saw I could trust Joe 
— he did a good job at 
Parima. You could see his 
professionalism.” 

What sealed the deal 
for Anderson, though, 
was Adler’s love of music. 

“When a band is really throwing it 
down, Joe’s the most excited guy in the 
he says. “People that work here see 


seemed like a place that was too obvious to that, and it means a lot.” 


After two years as booking manager, 
Adler proposed becoming general manager 
of the Bean. Anderson said yes. 

“Joe could see things that were slipping 
through the cracks,” he says. “He has that 
drive, that's obvious." 

But that doesn't mean Adler is a square 
business type. Far from it 

“Joe is a wild man, too,” Anderson 
clarifies. “I don't want to make him seem 
like some tie-wearing guy. He’s a wild 
man who wants to see wild ideas come to 
fruition." 

The second Precipice festival is 
Anderson’s most ambitious project to date, 
as well. He and Adler both credit third 
co-organizer Sarah Grant for reining in 
some of their more unrealistic proposals. 
Even so, more than 60 bands are on the 
bill, including Superhuman Happiness, 
Vermont Joy Parade and Rough Francis. 

Accordingly, Adler expects to draw 
2000 people this year, and hopes that many 
will come to see the whole festival rather 
than just their favorite individual acts. 

"The goal is to create a dialogue with 
the anonymous music fan who we've never 
met,” says Adler, who was the ultimate 
decision maker on what bands to book and 
how the festival should look and sound. 

Anderson sees his role as more “big 
picture.” 

“I like thinking about the spirit of what 
it’s going to be,” he says. “But to get the 
vibe, the duende going — Joe makes that 

Adler remains humble about his role 
in the festival as well as in the Burlington 

“I love just listening to lots of music,” 
he says. “My enjoyment in this comes from 
everyone else’s enjoyment.” ® 
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Conflict Schmonflict 

The big story on the local music front 
this week is, of course, the second 
annual incarnation of the Precipice, the 
three-day locavore music festival slated 
for the field behind Burlington College 
this Friday, July 26, through Sunday, 
July 28. It features 60-plus bands, the 
vast majority of which are local. It is, 
without hyperbole, one of the largest 
Vermont-music-focused festivals in the 
state’s history. But here’s the thing. I 
really shouldn't write about it because, 
well, I’m playing in it. 

And that, friends, is what we in the 
biz call a conflict of interest 

When writing about music in a close- 
knit community such as Burlington, 
conflicts of interest come up pretty 
often. Usually it’s because I'm friends 
with or related to musicians who are 
doing something cool and noteworthy. 
On those occasions, I do my best to 
disclose my relationship with those 
artists or, in non-column cases such as 
feature stories or album reviews, will 
find another writer. It’s not ideal. But, 
especially in an area with relatively few 
press outlets, it’s better than penalizing 
musicians simply for knowing me — I 
mean, isn’t that penalty enough? But 
because I'm directly involved, my 


writing at length about the Precipice 
violates the code of journalistic ethics. 
So what's a music editor to do? 

Fuck it. (Metaphorically speaking.) 

With something as significant as the 
Precipice, I can’t very well ignore that 
it’s happening, as it would basically 
mean ignoring almost every band in 
town, as well as you, the readers, who 
are really the important part of the 
whole equation. So here’s the deal. I 
won’t tell you when I’m playing or even 
with which band. Honestly, I don’t care 
if you come see us. But I do care that 
you check out the Precipice. Because 
it has the potential to be a landmark 
Weekend for Vermont music. 

Last year’s inaugural festival 
was held at the Intervale and was a 
pretty remarkable weekend of music. 
Especially considering that Radio 
Bean’s lee anderson, sarah grant and joe 
adler — see the profile of Adler on page 
62 — threw the whole thing together in 
roughly three weeks, it went off with 
surprisingly few hitches. It could have 
perhaps been a little better attended, 
but the crowds that did come were 

^mfculture 
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largely invested in the music and the 
experience in general. As I wrote at the 
time, it was kind of like hanging out at 
Radio Bean, only outside. 

The one fly in the ointment — 
besides the actual bugs, which were 
fierce — was that the space was simply 
too small for four stages of music. By 
necessity, artists overlapped on the 
schedule, often competing for sonic 
airspace. That meant the singer- 
songwriter tent was often intruded 
upon by the sounds of harder-rocking 
acts on the stage behind the barn a 
hundred yards away — or an EDM DJ in 
the bam itself. 

This year’s festival also features four 
stages of entertainment. But with more 
room to stretch out, I’m guessing the 
cacophony will be significantly muted. 
And taking a look at the schedules for 
each day, it seems Adler and co. have 
put more thought into which bands can 
overlap with as little interference as 
possible, if at all. 

Which reminds me, there are bands 
at the Precipice. Lots of them. To name 
a few: heloise & the savoir faire, barika, 

SWALE, LYNGUISTIC CIVILIANS, BLUE BUTTON, 
MICHAEL CHORNEY & HOLLAR GENERAL and KAT 
WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND. And 

that's fewer than half the acts on Friday 

Saturday’s daylong lineup is even 
more robust, with an afternoon 
rock block of indie folk courtesy of 

ALPENGLOW, MARYSE SMITH, PAPER CASTLES 

and the dupont brothers. Stick around 
in the evening for ryan power, rough 
francis and the de facto festival 
headliners, Brooklyn’s superhuman 
happiness. All of this is happening on 
one stage. Bouncing around the other 
three stages, you could catch sets from 

GRUP ANWAR, RUSTY BELLE, VEDORA, ERRANDS, 
HANA ZARA, DUKE AEROPLANE & THE WRONG 

numbers or about 20 other bands. 

Sunday promises to be the mellowest 
of the festival’s three days. Think of it 
as a mildly hungover brunch for your 
ears. The day’s menu includes violette 

ULTRAVIOLET, the VERMONT JOY PARADE, 
the EAMES BROTHERS BAND, VETICA, MICKEY 
WESTERN & THE RODEO CLOWNS, LENDWAY, 

kat wright & brett hughes and a pair 
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Every Thursday & 
Saturday Night! 

Pizza 

Barrio 


Thu, Fri, Sat 5:30-9pm 
197 n. Winooski avenue 
Visit us on Facebook 
BarrioBakeryvt.com • 863-8278 


| bakery by day, pizza by night. | 
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The Soul of Soul 


casual fan of classic soul 


backing group for countless recordings by the likes 
of Otis Redding. Bill Withers and Sam & Dave, and 
characterized the gritty Southern soul sound of Stax 
Records. And as his latest album, Sound the Alarm, 
proves, Jones is a monster in his own right. This Friday, 
July 26, he plays a pair of shows at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington. 
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place at locations all over the ONE. This 
year there are more than 40 events, 
including field days at Battery Park, 
baby races — yes, really — and a ton 
of music including groups from the 
neighborhood's African communities, 
a second line procession and, cuz it’s 
the ONE, punk rawk. There will also 
be a group bike ride to the Precipice, 
for which, as a Rambler, you’ll get a 
discounted ticket. Visit theramble.org 
for full details and a map of the day’s 
events. 


of songwriter circles: the first with 

ANDY LUGO, JOE REDDING and RYAN FAUBER, 

the second led by aya inoue and sarah 
stickle. And again, that's just a snippet 
of the day’s action. 

This being a music column, we've 
really only touched on the music end of 
the Precipice. But there is much, much 
more in store. From local food and 
beer to theater groups to a kids tent to, 
well, probably a whole bunch of other 
stuff we’ll discover once we get there. 
Lee Anderson is nothing if not full of 
surprises. 

In my recap of the Waking Windows 
III festival in Winooski earlier this 
year, I wrote that of all our many 
great local festivals, WW1II was “the 
most representative and reflective 


of Vermont's underground [music] 
scenes.” I still believe that. But I would 
submit that the Precipice, particularly 
as it continues to grow, will likely be 
the most representative and reflective 
of Vermont's music community. That 
includes everyone; bands, fans and rock 
writers clinging to their rapidly waning 

But don’t take my word for it. Go 
check it out for yourself I’ll see you 

BiteTorrent 


The Precipice is not the only interesting 
arts happening in Burlington's Old 
North End this weekend. On Saturday, 
July 27, the 10th annual Ramble takes 


This summer’s Girls Rock VT camp is 
set to wrap up this Saturday, July 27, 
with a matinee showcase at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge. If you’re 
unfamiliar, GRVT is a weeklong day 
camp for girls ages 8 to 18 looking to 
learn how to rock and/or roll. Over the 
course of each session, campers will be 
split into bands and then write, practice 
and perform original songs under the 
guidance of some of the area’s best lady 
rockers — including, among others, the 
camp's founders, local riot grrrls, doll 


Last but not least, State & Main Records 
cofounder knayte lander's new project, 
vicious gifts, play this Saturday, July 27, 
as part of the ongoing S&M residency 
at Charlie O’s in Montpelier. In a 
recent email, Lander writes that VG, 
which includes dan zura (bass) and 
graham stetler (drums), take cues from 
“Nervous Breakdown-era black flag, 
early bao religion, fear and some misfits 
ripping through.” Sold. ® 
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CLUB DATES = 



RADIO BEAN: Queen City Hot 
Club (gypsy jazz). 11 a.m.. Free. 



MON. 29 

burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night Live 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



northern 


TUE.30 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead 


FRANNY O'S: Dogs From Hell 
HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon's 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


Might as Well ... Leap? On their fourth record, Leap, Pennsylvania’s cabinet 
Fusing the honored traditions of bluegrass, folk and old-time with a distinctly modern perspective, the S' 


Americana conventions on their head, 
t offers a sound that is both timeless and 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 


timely. Catch them at Nectar's in Burlington this Saturday, July 27, with the new Orleans soul project. 
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Motorcycle Safety Class 


REVIEW this 

Caroline Rose, 
America Religious 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, LP. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Caroline Rose’s debut album, America 
Religious, starts precisely as one might 
expect it to: lonesome and wandering 
somewhere — anywhere — in America. 
On the opening title track, a lone 
acoustic guitar ambles and slides 
about in the traditions of West Texas, 
the Black Hills, an abandoned mining 
town crumbling into the Pacific, and 
everywhere in between. And then, over 
the horizon, comes the chug-chug-chug 
of a freight train, our weary wanderer's 
savior. The conductor is tipsy, sure, but 
the machine is running better than fine. 
The drums roll, the fiddle moans and 
the bass subtly bops every bump. It’s 
a beautiful thing, and it’s nothing less 
than pure Americana. 

The journey continues, gaining 
speed, further into the depths of the 
American experience on the album’s 
second track, “This Is What Livin’ Feels 
Like.” Rose searches from New York 
City to Natchez Trace to New Orleans 
and up to Houston for an unnamable 



something, only to stumble upon that 
sometimes painful, sometimes awesome 
universal truth: That living is the 
roads in between, the search and all 
of those cigarettes. There is no defeat 
in this revelation, rather the song — 
and the album as a whole — gives the 
impression that this futile search is well 
worth it. This feeling, if you live openly 
and honestly, is the feeling of livin'. 

"Notes Waking Home From Work” is 
an appropriately fragile acoustic ballad 
about the day-in-day-out struggles 
of a Mexican migrant worker. While 
the nontraditional, somewhat slanted 
lyrical structure displays hints of early 
Dylan protest ballads, notably “The 
Lonesome Death of Hattie Carroll,” 
there is infinitely more Diaz than 
Dylan here. It’s a different kind of 
American story, and maybe not the kind 
you would expect to find. But it’s as 
American as any train song, if not 


Doghouse, Doghouse 

( SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Doghouse is the pseudonym of 
Burlington-based songwriter Sean 
Kehoe. On his self-titled debut, 
recorded in the winter of 2012 and 
released this spring, Kehoe muses 
on familiar themes of life, love, 
sadness and, in that quintessentially 
Vermont way, lousy weather. Despite 
his predilection for overcast subject 
matter, Kehoe couches his melancholy 
in the decidedly sunny pop trappings 
of beach-friendly troubadours such 
as Jack Johnson and G. Love and, in 
the album’s best moments, late-'90s 
SoCal punk. The result is an amiable 
collection of tunes that, while derivative 
and sometimes rough around the edges, 
are elevated by Kehoe’s slacker charm. 

The album opens on "Going My Own 
Way,” which, somewhat ironically, finds 
Kehoe openly aping the breezy campfire 
lilt of the aforementioned Johnson. But 
where the surfer-dude-turned-acoustic- 
pop-prince is often almost nauseatingly 
slick, Kehoe is endearingly clumsy. If 
it weren't for the earnest quality in his 


delivery, you'd almost think the song 
was a send-up of Johnson’s Life Is 
Good-store aesthetic. 

"21” is next and is a departure from 
the previous song’s bromantic bent. It’s 
also the album’s strongest cut. Over a 
lean, punk-ish progression that nods 
at early Sublime, Kehoe pines for the 
days before turning legal drinking 
age, when half the fun of partying was 
the game of trying get booze. “This 
old head is fading / This year I’ve just 
been wasting / I’m dying to be done,” 
he sings. Then, “What’s the catch for 
21? / 1 remember it was much more 
fun / Before I was young.” Buoyed by 
his sleepy (hungover?) delivery, it's a 
fun-loving sentiment of which the late 
Sublime front man Brad Nowell would 
likely approve. 

Following the limp faux-funk of 
“Carpe Noctem” and the equally 
white-bread slow jam “A Little Bit,” 
Kehoe rebounds on the fist-pumping 
party anthem “Subliminal.” He follows 
that with another strong, punk-tinged 
cut, “Maybe It’s Me,” before getting 
his Holden Caulfield on with the 
hard-charging “Morons n Phonies.” 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


And there’s more. From the dirty 
roadhouse blues of “Roll On” to the 
country-tinged loss and self-deception 
of “Honey, I’ll Be Fine,” and from the 
stripped-down sorrow of “Notes From 
a Bedroom Upstairs” to the spiritual 
confidence of “1 Will Not Be Afraid," 
Caroline Rose paints a mural of America 
that is honest and revealing. It is clear 
that America Religious is a well- 
researched project. 

With the assistance of Burlington- 
based songwriter Jer Coons, who serves 
as the album’s coproducer and engineer, 
Caroline Rose has made one of the most 
confident and thoughtfully produced 
records to come out of Vermont in some 
time. Her voice and vision are bigger 
and clearer than many you’re likely to 
encounter in a largely self-contained 
area such as ours. And Rose’s sense and 
understanding of the grand thematic 
scheme of Americana is worth paying 
attention to, and applauding. 

America Religious by Caroline Rose is 
available at carolinerosemusic.com. 



Unfortunately, after die yowling 
grungefest that is “Ways to Kill a 
Monster,” Doghouse closes meekly on 
a pair of quieter tunes: a groove-lite 
cut called “Lollipops” and a schmaltzy 
acoustic ballad, “Hold On.” 

The most rewarding moments on 
Doghouse are the loudest ones, partly 
because Kehoe just doesn’t have the 
vocal polish to pull off the lady-killing 
smoothness of a Johnson or G. Love. 
What he does have is a knack for writing 
slyly entertaining songs that, especially 
when given some muscle, are something 
close to sublime. 

Doghouse by Doghouse is available 
as a name-your-price download 
at inthedoghouse.bandcamp.com. 
Doghouse plays Radio Bean in 
Burlington on Wednesday, July 31. 
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Ride the Champlain Valley Flyer! 

Saturdays now through August 24th. 

Departs at noon and returns at 3:30 

Check out the entertainment train with live music 
and a cash bar and go to Middlebury. Enjoy a downtown 
Middlebury layover with great shopping, dinning and entertainment. 
Returns in Burlington at 9 pm 

Or ride from Middlebury at 2 pm to Burlington. 

After a one hour layover re-board at 4:30 to Middlebury 
for a 6 pm arrival. 

Call 800-707-3530, rails-vt.com, or get tickets on the train 
or at Ice Cream Bob’s at College Street across from Echo. 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
\ ! every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 
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Rude and Reckless NYC’s the slackers are one of the few 
bands still standing from ska's third wave in the late 1990s and early 2000s. They 
take more cues from the early roots of the genre than did most of their pop and punk 
contemporaries. We're guessing that's because their sly melding of first-wave ska and 
rocksteady grooves with American soul and R&B attitude is timeless. This Sunday, July 
28, the Slackers play the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge. 



WED. 31 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Jessica Prouty Band. Stone 

FRANNY 0‘S: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (experimental). 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Bad Things 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & 


MANHATTAN Pi: 







SKINNY PANCAKE: Jc 


central 

CHARLIE O’S: Brian Clark (singer-songwriter). 8 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 

chatnplain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night, 7 p.m.. Free. 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. Free. ® 
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www.ThePrec.com 

SUPERHUMAN HAPPINESS • BARIKA • VERMONT JOY PARADE 
ROUGH FRANCIS • KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 
RYAN POWER • HELOISE & THE SAVOIR FAIRE • EAMES BROTHERS 
MICHAEL CHOffEY & HOLLAR GEhtRAL • THE LYNGUIST1C CIVILIANS 
RUSTY BELLE • SWALE • STEADY BETTY • BLUE BUTTON 
THE DUPONT BROTHERS • MARYSE SMITH • 


BRING YOUR KIDS ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON FROM N00N-3PM 
FOR ;A MINI KID'S FESTIVAL WITHIN THE PRECIPICE 

FEATURING MANY ACTIVITIES & PERFORMERS! 



heQUPDNTbrothers 


LUSH FINGER-STYLE GUITAR WORK COMPLIMENTED 
BY ELEGANT PROSE AND A VOCAL BLEND THAT * » 
COULD ONLY BE MATCHED BY BLOOD RELATION. * 

WITH JOHN ABAIR 


5 

8 





QALLEflY 'pTOfUC VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES = 

In the Zone 

Gallery Profile: ZoneThree, Middlebury by megan james 



^ leep with your art." That’s 

the tagline of ZoneThree, 
Rachel Baird’s salon-style 
modern art gallery in 
Middlebury. The implication is twofold: 
Consuming art should be an intimate 
experience; and don’t just browse the 
paintings and other works on display — 
buy them. 

Baird knows the pleasures of living 
amid great artwork. ZoneThree isn’t just 
a gallery; it’s her home. The spacious, 
high-ceilinged loft is the only residential 
unit on the top floor of a Marble Works 
building that houses, among other offices, 
the National Institute for Technology in 
Libera] Education and the Orton Family 
Foundation. 

Baird hangs monthly shows — July’s 
is “Levitation,” mixed-media works by 
the Swiss-born Whiting artist Graziella 
Weber-Grassi — on the walls of several 
rooms in the apartment, including a land- 
ing, which is open during regular business 
hours. The rest is open during Middle- 
bury's monthly art walk and by appoint- 

Baird’s gallery is inspired by intimate 
art venues such as LHotel, a Montreal ho- 
tel whose guest rooms are decked out with 
works by Andy Warhol, Roy Lichtenstein, 
Robert Indiana and Marc Chagall. On a 
recent visit, she says coyly, “I slept with 
Ellsworth Kelly.’’ 

ZoneThree may not have Kelly and 
Warhol, but it has impressive regional art 
and an elegant charm. The first thing visi- 
tors might notice is the 1930s grand pia- 
no adorned with flowers and positioned 
catty-comer on glossy wooden floors. Tall 
windows look out onto the Otter Creek 
falls. A guitar leans against stacks of books 
and CDs, as if ready for an impromptu 
song. A long, rough-hewn wooden shelf 
serves as a viewing station where visitors 
can peruse portfolios of exhibiting artists. 

The loft is spotless. “My mother — we 
used to tell her she should date Mr. Clean," 
Baird says, explaining how she manages 
to keep her living space ready at any mo- 
ment for visitors. Baird inherited her 
mom’s knack for tidiness, but she also sees 
ZoneThree as a kind of Zen space. “People 
should feel balanced in this space,” she 
says. For Baird, the act of high-glossing 
the checkerboard floor in the landing be- 
fore each reception “is like preparing the 

Baird has been involved in the arts com- 
munity in Middlebury since she moved 
there about seven years ago. A California 



PEOPLE SHOULD FEEL BALANCED IN THIS SPACE. 

RACHEL BAIRD 


native in her fifties, she’d been vacation- 
ing in Vermont for 20 years. Looking for a 
change, and an “artist colony,” she picked 
up and moved east. When Baird relocated 
to Middlebury, she recalls, she felt the art 
scene was lacking. “I think we’re just go- 
ing to have to make one," she says. 

Baird helped start the Middlebury 
Arts Walk, a town-wide monthly event, 
in 2008. Then, when she moved into the 
Marble Works loft, the idea to open a gal- 
lery hit her. “Look at these walls," she re- 
calls thinking at the time. “I didn’t want to 
hog [the space]; I wanted to open it to the 
community.” 

This past June, Baird held her first 
monthly salon in the loft, “in the Gertrude 
Stein tradition,” she explains. She has also 
been hosting art and poetry “rangas," col- 
laborative writing and art-making get-to- 
gethers, in unusual locations such as the 
Trail Around Middlebury. “It's all part of 


my grand experiment that's actually really 
cohesive,” says Baird, who attended the 
San Francisco Art Institute and the Acad- 
emy of Art University, San Francisco. 

“She’s an amazing visionary,” says We- 
ber-Grassi. “She has an idea and she goes 

Weber-Grassi's show features paint- 
ings of elaborate — and enormous — mid- 
century chairs levitating over images of 
houses she cuts from vintage advertise- 
ments. She selects the chair based on 
what she thinks the people living in the 
house would like — some are shiny, red 
Naugahyde; some are plump and frilly like 
cupcakes. Each has a distinct personal- 
ity. “We didn’t have these kinds of chairs 
in Switzerland,” Weber-Grassi says. “Just 
plain, basic wooden chairs. These are very 
American.” 

Also on display at ZoneThree are We- 
ber-Grassi's collages of old photo portraits 


she found at antique stores spliced togeth- 
er with bits of comic strips. She calls these 
her “fake ancestors,” and they are dryly 
funny. “I’m willing to do anything,” reads 
a speech bubble emitting from a portrait 
of an older woman with a severe updo, a 
black, buttoned-to-the-neck top and too 
much rouge. “I keep myself entertained," 
Weber-Grassi says. 

When opening the gallery, Baird spe- 
cifically set genre parameters. She didn't 
want to show just any contemporary art, 
only works that fit into modem styles such 
as dada, pop art and retro-surrealism. 

Baird's own work hangs in a small back 
room with cool blue walls. The photo- 
graphs in her series “Atmospheres” cap- 
ture the water molecules floating in the air 
on a summer night. Other photos depict 
the sunrise from the window of an air- 
plane. “In painting, too, I’m painting the 
energy of things,” Baird says. “I’m painting 
what’s just below the surface.” © 






ART SHOWS 


ONGOING 

Burlington area 

ANN PEARCE & JOANNE SHAPP: An exhibit of 
Volunteers Quilt' which the duo made for 


Burlington. Info. 863-6713. 

’ART EDUCATORS UNITE! CREATION & 
COLLABORATION': An exhibition of work by 11 

Flynndog in Burlington. Info, 863-0093. 

’ARTISTIC INSIGHTS': The inaugural exhibition 

BONNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. July 31 through October 29 at Left 

around the world. July 25 through August 18 at 
CLARK RUSSELL: "Mixed Media.’ high-rellef 

652-4500. 

00K WRIGHT: 'Departure.'' a collection of whimsical 

Burlington. Info, 488-57B6. 

DONNA BOURNE: California to Vermont; oil 

Mountain State. Through July 30 at Studio 266 in 
Burlington. Info, 578-2512. 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE: Paintings, photography and 

Burlington. Info. 488-4455. 

HALEY BISHOP: Work by the 2012 winner of the 

Burlington. Info. 658-2739. 

HOLLY HAUSER: 'Love Letters With Oranges.' 
Airport in South Burlington. Info. 658-67S6. 

JACKIE MANGIONE: 'Small City Series,’ watercolors 


I TALKS & EVENTS 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists practice their 

I July 24. 6-9 p.m.; Sunday. July 2B. 2-5 p.m.; 
Wednesday. July 31. 6-9 p.m.. Black Horse Fine 

ART ON PARK: Live music and local food make 

art and craft show. Thursday. July 25. 5:30-8:30 
n.. Park Street Stowe. 

I GRACE ANNUAL SUMMER BENEFIT: Guests 

in. Friday. July 26. 6-8 p.m.. Lakeview 
Inn, Greensboro. Info, 472-6857. 

'TOP OF THE WORLD': Ken Leslie's paintings 


'THE BEING OF HUMAN': Jackie Brookner. 

July 28. 7 p.m.. Haybarn Theater. Goddard 
College, Plainfield. In 
RAMBLE 2013: Ll 
share their creativity. Saturday. July 27. 12:30-3 

HARMONY HAMMOND: Ihe New Mexico-based 


m. Info. 728-9878. 

I TRUNK SHOW & SALE: Artwork by gallery artists 

| FROM DAIRY TO DOORSTEP: MILK DELIVERY 
IN NEW ENGLAND': An exhibit that chronicles 

i-l p.m.; Wednesday. July 24, noon-1 p.m. 


RIC KASINI KADOUR: 7 Keep Myself Together 

Burlington. "What’s Wrong With You & How to 

Thursday, July 25. 7-8 p.m. Info. 625-8214. 


difference. Saturday, July 27. 9:15 a.m,. College 
Montpelier. Info, 828-8600. 

HAMZA WALKER: The director of education and 

lecture. Monday. July 29, 4-5:30 p,m.. College 

SANDRA DE LA LOZA: The Los Angeles-based 

lecture. Tuesday, July 30. 4-5:30 p.m.. College 
Montpelier. Info. 828-8600. 

ANNUAL STUDIO EVENT & SALE: Vermont 

through Sunday. July 27-28.10 a.m.-5 p.m.. Roselle 


RECEPTIONS 

UNBOUND. VOL III’: An annual juried show that 

Friday. July 26. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info, 457-3500. 


Thursday. July 25, 6-8 p.m. Info. 334-1966. 

REMEMBERING THE BRANDON TRAINING 

MARK OANNENHAUER: A is for Ah!. 0 IsforOy! " 
In Glover. Reception: Sunday. July 28. 5:15-7:15 

'SIX SIDES OF THE CUBE': Work by six young 

SUE OSMOND: Paintings by the Vermont artist 

Politics, Bad Food and One Sleazy. Sad Motel." 
Friday. July 26. 6-8 p.m. Info, 426-3581. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS ARTISTS' ORGANIZATION 
ANNUAL SHOW: Work in a variety of media by 

artist Muriel Bohne. July 26 through 28 at North 
4-7 p.m. Info, 343-7118. 

'NEW VOICES. NEW VISIONS’: Work In a variety 

Kristine Deeler and Cathleen Glassford. July 27 

Saturday. July 27. 4-6 p.m. Info. 533-2045. 
SUMMER ART SHOW: New work by members of 
the Paletteers art club. Through July 27 at Aldrich 

July 24. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 262-6400. 


JACOB MARTIN: Digital illustration based on the 
fantastical world of My Little Pony. Through July 31 
at Speaking Volumes in Burlington. Info, 540-0107. 
JOHN IVAN JAMES: 'Rufus in VT." photographs of 


KIM BOMBARD: Still-life paintings by the Vermont 
in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 

LARGER THAN LIFE: OUILTS BY VELDA NEWMAN': 
Contemporary fiber art; TRAILBLAZERS: HORSE- 
POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit that explores 

today’s automotive culture: OGDEN PLEISSNER. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER'. ' 


MARK DABELSTEIN: 'Game Show; backgammon. 

863-6458. 
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The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 
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art 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P. 


MOLLY BOSLEY: 't 

and Care In South Burlington. Info, 863-2569. 

'NO HANDS': Work by the students and instructors 
Collective. Through July 31 at JDK Gallery In 

NANCY STONE S. MELINDA WHITE-BRONSON: 

Info. 860-7183. 

PIPER STRONG: Metalwork for the home and 


'RESTORATIVE JUSTICE: THE ART OF MAKING 

Gallery.Burtington City Hall. Info, 865-7166. 

ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 'Walking Home.' 

McCarthy Arts Center Gallery. St. Michael’s College, 
in Colchester. Info. 899-1106. 

SAM FALLS & SARAH O'DONNELL: Sculpture and 

865-7165. 

SHOW YOUR INDEPENDENCE': Artistic interpreta- 

Seth Butler: JACQUES BURKE: Digitally enhanced 
Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

SOPHIA BERARD: 'The Current Rout' an installation 

SUMMER SHOW: Paintings by Ed Epstein. Mike 

Tremblay. Curated by BCA. Through August 31 at 
Maltex Building in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 
SUMMER SHOW: Work by Che Schreiner and Ethan 
Azarian. Curated by SEABA. Through July 31 at the 

859-9222. 

SUSAN ABBOTT: 'Vermont Journal: Small 

Vermont artist. Through August 31 at 5helburne 
Vineyard. Info, 985-8222. 

SUZANNE DOLLOIS: Photographic work by the 
30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 
TESSA HOLMES: Paintings by the Vermont artist 
Curated by SEABA. Through August 30 at Speeder 
& Earl’s (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 658-6016. 
THE HOWARDCENTER ARTS COLLECTIVE: Artwork 



RlC Kasim ICadOUr This month Brickels Studio Gallery in Burlington 
is showing the three bodies of work that make up Ric Kasini Kadour’s “I Keep Myself 
Together & Other Solutions to Personal Problems." The Montreal-based writer and 
artist dishes his secrets to sanity in a series of photographs entitled “I Keep Myself 
Together.” Kadour reimagines violence in “Love Guns & Other Weapons of Affection.” 
Knowledge manifests as a polyester sculpture of a cloud in “All My Knowledge Lives in a 
Box” (pictured). But Kadour knows he isn’t the only one with problems — on Thursday, 
July 25, he’ll tackle the subject of art making in a talk called “What’s Wrong With You 
& How to Fix It” 


Info. 651-9692. 

TRINE WILSON: Photographs of flowers by the 
Burlington. Info. 355-4834. 

‘VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': The Milton Artists' 

'WYETH VERTIGO': Works by three generations 

985-3346. 


ALEXIS KYRIAK: Sculpture, acrylics, pastels and 

Through July 31 at Dove in the Window Studio in 
North field. Info, 485-6610. 


ALMUTH PALINKAS: A retrospective sampling 
Montpelier. Info, 479-0051. 

today. Main Floor Gallery: BETH ROBINSON 'The 

'ART-ARTIFACT': Stories told through 'transformed 
fo. 479-7069. 

'BEYOND BORDERS': Contemporary works by 
artist Udo Noger. Through July31 at Walker 
CASEY BLANCHARD: 'Key West Bound.’ work by 
Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. Info, 828-5422. 
GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 


GLORIA KING MERRITT: 'Changing Gears,' 
Through August 23 at the Great Hall in 5pringfield. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION: 

at Lareau Farm in Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682. 

Gallery in Windsor. Info. 674-9616. 

JANET VAN FLEET: Disc Course.' pieces from the 

Lobby In Montpelier. Info. 828-0749. 

‘JOURNEY INTO PROCESS’: Ink brushwork. 

Info. 875-1018. 

JULIA PURINTON: 'Wetlands and Woodlands.' 


LARK UPSON: 'Structural Integrity,’’ portraits in oil 

Plainfield. Info, 454-0141. 

'MASTERWORKS': Sculpture and prints by Vermont 

NICOLE GRUBMAN: 'Moments on the Road.' photo- 

PAT MUSICK: The Instant of It All,' drawings and 


RIA BLAAS: New paintings by the Vermont artist. 
Junction. Info. 295-0808. 

dentist's drill ; THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 


20 at Sullivan Museum & History Center, Norwich 
University, in Northfield. Info. 485-2183. 

‘SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: VERMONT'S CIVIL WAR 
GENERATION': An exhibit of photographs, flags and 


Wilder, VL, illustrator. Through August 9 at 





TERRY ALLEN: 'Borderlines,' photographs of 

TOM SEARS: Wildlife photographs by the local 
artist. Through August 31 at VINS Nature Center in 
Ouechee. Info, 359-5001. 

champlain valley 

ALTHEA BILODEAU & DOUGLAS BIKLEN: Hand-dyed, 


September 3 at Brandon Artists Guild. Info. 247-4956. 
CLARK DERBES: '4th Dimensional Chainsaw 


'EDWARD HOPPER IN VERMONT: The legendary 

time: TAD MERRICK: Black-and-white photographs 

Museum of Art. Info, 443-3168. 

ERNEST HAAS: "Vanished Vessels Made Visible,' 


GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: "Levitation." 

July 31 at ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 
BOO-249-3562. 


"HIDDEN AWAY: 20TH AND 21ST CENTURY 
WORKS FROM THE PERMANENT COLLECTION": 

Middlebury College Museum of ArL Info. 443-3168. 
JENNIFER STEELE COLE: 'Champlain Valley 

Middlebury. Info, 382-9222. 

JOAN CURTIS: 'At One With Nature: New and 


MAIZE BAUSCH: A retrospective of the SB-year-old 

ROGER BOOK: 'Breaking the Ice.' abstract- 

center. Info. 247-4295. 

STEPHANIE ROCKNAK: 'The King, the Oueen 

438-2097. 



‘City’ In “City,” the latest photography show at Essex Junction’s Darkroom 
Gallery, human existence looks a lot like a zoo. Lovers embrace against smoggy skyline 
sunsets. Cruel graffiti reads, “I hate you Dad," with a scrawled “I hate you 2 bitch" 
response. A Chinese restaurant displays the unfortunate name “Chow King." Towering 
cranes evoke Jurassic Park beasts towering over buildings that fit together like jigsaw 
puzzles. The exhibiting photographers are as diverse and numerous as the urban 
subjects of their shots, including Vermonters Will Hoskins, Evan Amato, Gerry Davis, 
Larry Dunn, Timothy Gottshall, Paul Dandurand and Erica Brown. Through August 18. 
Pictured: “SW 5th Av” by Peter Maeck. 
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^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


F Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 
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art 


SUNCOMMON SOLAR POP-UP GALLERY: Energy- 



'THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART': 






'THE POWER OF WATER: REFLECTIONS ON RIVERS 
AND LESSONS FROM IRENE': An exhibit that 





CECILIA LEIBOVITZ: Hand-sewn and -sculpted hats 

CHARLES MOVALLI: 'In Every Musician.-' paintings 





Maize Bausch Charlotte artist Maize Bausch has spent the latter half 
of her 88 years painting — but she recently decided to stop. To celebrate her decades of 
creativity, Bristol's Walkover Gallery is displaying a vast range of oil-on-canvas works 
through August 23. Some paintings are hazy and muted, evoking a nostalgic intimacy. 
Others are composed of abstract layers, with grounded titles such as “Where Are the 
Car Keys?” There's a sense of a mysterious narrative in her figurative works — who is 
“Ursula,” the fiery, snub-nosed girl with a furrowed brow? And what shore are the misty 
figures riding to in “Riding to the Shore?” Pictured: "Valentine” (detail). 



SEVEN MfS 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 


Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on yourfavorite mobile device. 

(And yes, its still free.) 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 


■ SEVEN WS 


. 


® AppStore 








by Amanda Weisenfeld. Delsie Hoyt Jan Edick, Ros 


JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL EXHIBIT: Paintings 
Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. Info, 899-3211. 


West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 
JULY ARTISTS: Works by painter and woodworker 

LABOR OF LOVE': Created by Vermont Works for 


'SUSPENDED WORLDS': An exhibit celebrating 

TRAVELS WITH ALDEN': The gallery celebrates 

Gallery in Jeffersonville. Info. 644-5100. 

TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the Vermont 
artist. Through September 30 at Jeff's Maine 
Seafood In St. Albans. Info. 355-4834. 


Office Building in Newport. Info. 655-8922. 

MARC CIVITARESE & SUSAN WAHLRAB: 

ch in Stowe. Info. 253-8943. 


MAURIE HARRINGTON: Watercolors by the 


PHILIP HAGOPIAN: 

Through July 31 at Island Arts South Hero Gallery. 
Info, 489-4023. 

STOWE VISTAS: FOR LOVE OF THE LAND': The 


'ART OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM XVIII': More than 

DORSET THEATER FESTIVAL ART SHOW: 

Dorset Playhouse. Inro, 867-2223. 

LODIZA LEPORE: 'Circus on Broken Boulevard; 


PETER MILLER: "A Lifetime of Vermont People.* 


‘REO GROOMS: WHAT’S THE RUCKUS': An exhibit 

Museum & Art Center. Info. 257-0124. ® 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

SHOW AT THE SODA PLANT FOR ART HOP: The 

the S.P.A.C.E. Gallery to showcase 1 to 3 pieces 

CALL TO ARTISTS: Great Vermont Plein-Air 
Paint-Out August 16 and 17, Waitsfield. Paint one 

THE RAMBLE NEEDS YOU: The Ramble Is looking 

MAD RIVER CRAFT FAIR: Artists are invited to 

COLOR BUND B&W PHOTO SHOW: Calling for 

THE RUSSIAN AVANT GARDE: Join us. participate. 
Ship of Modernity!* Artists wishing to be exhibited 


org. Festival will be held August 9 and 10. 

REAL LIFE: DOCU-PHOTO SHOW: Calling for 

CALL FOR MAKERS: Show off your nifty 

July 31. Info. goo.gl/0RDVI. 

WALL TO CANVAS: Wall to Canvas Is seeking 

OPEN GROUP SHOW AT "CREATIVE COMP" 






Friday, 7/26 ■ Sunday, 7/28 

Save up to 70% on PajamaGram pajamas, 
Vermont Teddy Bears, and more! 

Extended hours Friday-Sunday 


Join us for a Hot Air Balloon Launch! 

Friday, July 26th at 6:30pm. 

We're hosting a balloon launch as part of the VT Balloon & Craft Festival. 
Come watch with usl y 


LOME summer? HATE winter? 

WINTER BLUES RESEARCH STUDY 

UVM Mood and Seasonality Laboratory 
is seeking volunteers aye 18-65. 

Receive up to $100. 


Contact us by July 20th! 

656-9890 • sadstud u.uuni @ 4 niail.com 






Much Ado About Nothing ★★★★ 








NEW IN THEATERS 

THE WAY. WAY BACK: A 14-year-old loser {Liam 

AnnaSophla Robb. Toni Collette and Rob Corddry. 
{103 min, PG-13. Roxy. Savoy) 

UNFINISHED SONG: Terence Stamp plays a 


THE WOLVERINE: N 

Origins: W 

Day) Mangold directed. {136 min. PG-13. Essex 



NOW PLAYING 


20 FEET FROM STARDOM****: Background sing- 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
* *★ = has its moments; so-so 
****== smarter than the average bear 
★**** = as good as it gets 


BEFORE MIDNIGHT*****: In Before Sunrise 
and Ethan Hawke met; in Before Sunset (2004), 

Davey-Fitzpatridc (108 min. R. Roxy, Savoy) 

THE CONJURING*: Vera Farmiga plays a paranor- 

directed. {120 min, R) 

COPPERHEAD *1/2: In 1862. an upstate New York 




Sunset Welden.) 

GROWN UPS 2***: Once again. Adam Sandler 

THE HEAT ****: An uptight FBI agent is forced 

Paul (Bridesmaids) Feig directed. (117 min. R) 

THE KINGS OF SUMMER***: Three teens decide 

and Gabriel Basso star. (93 mi 


the title character; Depp Is Tonto. With Helena 

MONSTERS UNIVERSITY***: Disney/Pixafs 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING****: Do you 

Denisof and Nathan Fillion. (109 min. PG-13. Savoy) 
PACIFIC RIM****: Giant robots piloted by 

Charlie Hunnam and Rinko Kikuchi star. (131 min. 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




front porch forum 


Maria G. Carracino, MD • Paula M. Miner, MD • Kara A. Flaherty, MD 
John J. Gallagher, MD • Sally A. Stockwell, MD • Callan V. Janowiec, APRN, NP 

55 Main Street, Ste. 3 • Essex Jet., VT 05452 
802) 879-1 802 • www.champlainobgyn.com 


& 


Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS S 

sevendavsvt.com uu ■ 


Experienced, comprehettsive & compassionate care that pus you first. 


Now Offering 

3D/4D 

Ultrasounds 

Promote the bonding 
experience between 
mother, father, and baby! 

$ 1 65 

* Available between 26 and 
32 weeks ol pregnancy 
’ Gift Certificates available 


movies 


sHowtimes 

C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. TIMES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waitsfield. 


Friday 19 — thursday 25 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Despicable Me 2 1:10. 3:30. 6:40. Grown 
7. ‘Turbo 3:50. 6:30. 'Turbo 3D 1.8:30. 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, =300. Essex 879- 


1, 3:10. 5:20. Grown Ups 2 12:15. 2:30. 

4:05,7:10. Monsters University 1. 3:30. 
6, 8:30. Pacific Rim 4:05. 9:45. Pacific 
Rim in 3D Wed: 1:10. 7. Thu: 1:10. ‘Red 2 
Thu: 7. ‘R.I.P.D. 3D Thu: 8. ‘Turbo 2:30, 
9. ‘Turbo 3D 12:20.4:40, 6:50. White 
House Down Wed: 9:40. World War Z 
Wed: 12:10. 10:10. Thu: 12:10. World War 


Triday 19 — thursday 25 

Despicable Me 2 1:10, 3:30, 6:40. Grown 

Ups 2 1:20, 3:40, 7:10, 9:10. The Heat 

•Turbo 3:50. 6:50, 8:30. ‘Turbo 3D 1:30. 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Grown Ups 2 3:30. 6:30, 9. The 

University 3:45, 6:30. 9:10. ‘Turbo 
8:15. ‘Turbo 3D 3:30. 6. 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

3D Sat and Sun: 1. ‘R.I.P.D. Fri: 3:40, 

6:15. Sat and Sun: 1. 3:40, 6:15. Mon to 
Thu: 3:40. 6:15. ‘R.I.P.D. 3D 9. ‘Red 2 Fri: 
3:30. 6:15, 9. Sat and Sun: 12:45, 3:30. 


Friday 19 — thursday 25 
The Conjuring 12:20. 2:45, 5:10, 7:35, 
10. Despicable Me 2 12:10, 2:20. 4:30. 
6:40. 8:50. Despicable Me 2 3D 1. 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30. Grown Ups 2 12:25, 
2:40, 4:55, 7:10, 9:25. The Heat 12. 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10. The Lone Ranger 

Pacific Rim 4:05, 9:45. Pacific Rim 3D 


12:30, 2:40. 7. ‘Red 2 12, 2:30, 5. 7:30, 
10. Turbo 2:30, 9. ‘Turbo 30 12:20. 
4:40, 6:50. World War Z 3D 9:40. 


MAJESTIC 10 




2 12:40, 3. 6:40. Despicable Me 2 3D 

4:10, 7. 9:40. The Lone Ranger 6:25, 

9. Man of Steel 6:20, 9:20. Monsters 
University 1. 3:30. Pacific Riml:15, 
6:45, 9:10. Pacific Rim 3D 12:20, 3:10. 

Thu: 3:50. ‘Turbo 12:30, 2:40. 4:50, 

7:10. 9:25. ‘Turbo 3D 12. 2:10, 4:20, 6:30, 


8:50. White House Down Wed: 12:50, 
6:50. Thu: 12:50. World War Z 4, 9:30. 


Friday 19 — thursday 25 
‘The Conjuring 1:20, 4. 6:10. 7:10. 9:45. 
Despicable Me 2 12:15. 2:30, 4:45, 6:45. 
Despicable Me 2 3D 1:10. 3:30, 8:35. 
Grown Ups 2 12:05. 2:25, 4:50, 7:15, 

The Lone Ranger 8:40. Man of Steel 
6:20, 9:20, Monsters University 11:50, 
Pacific Rim 12:50, 6:30. Pacific Rim 
3D 3:40, 9:20. ‘Red 2 12:30. 3:20. 6. 7. 
8:30, 9:40. ‘R.I.P.D 12, 2:20, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:35. ‘Turboll:55, 2:15. 3:50. ‘Turbo 
3D 1. 4:30. 6:20. World War Z 9. 


Friday 79 — thursday 25 

Despicable Me 2 1. The Heat 6, 9. 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


Before Midnight 1:20. 4:20. 7:10, 9:35. 
The Bling Ring 1:35, 6:30. Grown 
Ups 2 1:40, 4:40, 7:20, 9:30. The 

Ranger 3:30, 8:30. Pacific Rim 1:10, 
6:50. Pacific Rim in 3D 4. 9:25. This 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 
7:20, 9:30. Before Midnight 1:20. 

Grown Ups 2 1:35,4:40.7:10.9:25. 

The Heat 3:40. 9:10. Much Ado About 
Nothingl:40, 4:30.7, 9:20. Pacific Rim 
1:10, 6:30. Pacific Rim in 3D 3:50. 9. 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Despicable Me 2 3D 12:20,8:4) 

9:30. The Heat 1:10, 4. 6:! 

The Lone Ranger 3:10, 6: 


Man of Steel 1:05. The Metropolitan 

7. Monsters University 12:40. 3:30. 
Pacific Rim 12:50. 3:40. 6:40, 9:20. 

This Is The End 6:35. 9:15. ‘Turbo 12:30. 


10 World War Z 4:20. 


Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Despicable Me 2 12:50. 3:50, 6:50. 9:05. 
Despicable Me 2 3D 2:20, 8:45. Grown 
Ups 2 12:05. 2:20, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30. The 
Heat 2:15. 4:40, 7:05, 9:35. Monsters 
University 12. Pacific Rim 12:40, 6:30. 
Pacific Rim in 3D 3:40. 9:15, ‘Red 2 1, 

9:25. ‘Turbo 12:30, 2:35. 4:45, 6:55, 


Me 2 in 3D 3:30. Pacific Rim 3:15, 
9:15. Pacific Rim in 3D 6:15. 

Me 2 in 3D Fri: 3:30. Sat and Sun: 
Pacific Rim Fri: 3:15, 9:15. Sat and 


ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


PARAMOUNT TWIN CINEMA 


The Heat 7. 9:15. The Lone Ranger 

friday 19 — thursday 25 

6:30. 9:15. Pacific Rim Fri: 6:45, 9:15. 

5un: 2:30, 4:30, 7. 9. Mon to Thu: 7, 9. 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN THEATRE 

Colchester, 8G2-1B00. sunsetdriveinxom 

2 9 followed by White House Down 
11:25. The Heat 9 followed by World 
War Z 11:25. Pacific Rim 9 followed 
by The Lone Ranger 11:25. 

Friday 19— thursday 25 

The Conjuring 9 followed by Pacific 

Rim 11:25 followed on Fri and Sat by 

11:25 followed on Fri and Sat by ‘R.I.P.D. 
1:10. Grown Ups 2 9 followed by White 


Sat by This is The End 1:20. ‘Turbo 9 
followed by The Heat 11:25 followed 


THE SAVOY THEATER 

20 Feet from Stardom 6:30,8:30. 
Much Ado About Nothing 6, 8:15. 
Friday 19 — thursday 25 
20 Feet from Stardom Fri: 6. 6. Sat and 


Wednesday 17— thursday IB 
Despicable Me 2 2:05, 4:30, 7:05. The 

7. 9:30. This Is The End 4:30. 9:30. 
•Turbo 2:10, 7:10. Turbo 3D 4:30. 
Friday 19— thursday 25 
•The Conjuring 4:30, 7:05, 9:30. 
Despicable Me 2 2:05, 4:30. The 
Heat 2, 7. 9:30. This Is The End 9:30. 
•Turbo 2:10, 7:10. ‘Turbo 3D 4:30. 



MOIRA SMILEY 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 
GPM • SID 

Don’t miss this unique opportunity 
to see Moira in her home state! 
Michael Chorney & Brett Lainier open. 

MORE INFO: 002-453-6309 

"lotirterelle 


ETHAN ALLEN HWY, NEW HAVEN.VT-WWW.TOURTERELLEVT.COM 


YOUR CAR = TAX DEDUCTION 


Donate ANY vehicle to: 


Good News Garage 

A Program of Lutheran Social Services 
Good News Garage repairs and awards donated cars to people 
in need. Since 1996, Good News Garage has provided reliable 
vehicles to more than 4,000 families throughout New England. 

Tax Deductions • Fast Service • Free Towing 


GoodNewsGarage.org 
877.GIVE.AUTO (448.3288) 







MOVIE CUPS =m 



WORLD WAR Z***: We guess you already know 
that stands for *2001016.“ Brad Pitt stars In a 

directed. (118 min. PG-13) 


in this thriller from Danny (727 Hours) Boyle. With 
Vincent Cassel. (101 min, R) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Elfie Hopkins: 
Cannibal Hunter 


This week In movies you missed: In which I 
go looking for fun schlock on Netflix Instant 
— because it’s too hot to think — and find 
something worse: arty schlock. 

lifculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


E lfie Hopkins (Jaime Winstone, 
daughter of Ray) is not a cannibal 
hunter. Her title appears to have been 
added to the movie for U.S. video release, 
perhaps to hook “Bufly the Vampire 
Slayer” fans. 

Elfie is a disaffected young slacker who 
lives with her dad and hated stepmother 
in a twee house in the Welsh countryside. 
She spends her time moping about 
her mom’s death, pretending to be a 
detective, and fending off the advances of 
her cute friend, Dylan (Aneurin Barnard), 
whom she sneeringly calls a “nerd” for 
checking police records and other stuff 
that detectives might actually do. 

Then a family of cannibals moves in next 


Movies You Missed. Check out the Live Culture blog 



:\ The Sewing Basket 


Experienced & Professional Seamstresses ~ Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


laurant 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 


325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 


159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 



• C Village Store (Craftsbury) 

• Champlain Farms (Derby) 

• Craftsbury General Store (Craftsbury) 

• Craftsbury Town Hall (Craftsbury) 

• East Side Restaurant (Newport) 

• Lago Trattoria (Newport) 

• Le Belvedere (Newport) 

• Mac Center for the Arts (Newport) 

• Newport Natural Market (Newport) 

• NEK Tasting Center -opening soon (Newport) 

• Parker Pie (W. Glover) 

• Provisions General Store (Jay Peak Resort) 

• Vista Foods (Newport) 

• Woodknot Bookshop & Turner’s Cafe (Newport) 



WEVETRIPLEDINSIZE! 






fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), CROSSWORD (P.C-S), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



LULU EIGHTBALL 






CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 


STAY CLASSY. VERMONT. 






NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Ontario police caught Jorden Morin, 
25, driving a stolen vehicle 90 miles 
to a Toronto-area jail to serve his 
weekend jail sentence for assault. “It's 
clear from the record, you are not 
getting the message of deterrence," 
Judge Kevin Sherwood said after 
adding time to his sentence for 
violating probation and possession 
of stolen property. (Canada’s QMI 
Agency) 

Spaced Out 

The House Committee on Science, 
Space and Technology approved 
funding for NASA but specifically 
banned the agency from moving 
forward with President Obama’s 
proposed mission to capture an 
asteroid. It also sharply cut money to 
research climate change. The asteroid 
retrieval mission (ARM) would entail 
using an unmanned spacecraft to use 
a giant net to haul in an asteroid 20 to 
30 feet wide and release it into an orbit 
around the moon. Astronauts would 
then examine the asteroid to learn how 
to develop ways to deflect any larger 
asteroid headed directly for Earth. 
Denying that the party-line vote was an 
automatic anti- Obama response, Rep. 
Steven M. Palazzo, R-Miss., insisted 
that NASA’s priority should be human 
spaceflight: “launching American 
astronauts on American rockets from 
America.” (The Washington Post) 


A bill introduced in Congress would 
create a U.S. national park on the 
moon. H.R. 2617 - “The Apollo 
Lunar Legacy Act” — identifies six 
Apollo landing sites with artifacts 
that could be pirated away “as space- 
faring commercial entities and 
foreign nations begin to achieve the 
technical capabilities necessary to 
land spacecraft on the surface of the 
moon,” the bill’s cosponsor, Rep. Donna 
Edwards, D-Md., explained. Among 
the designated artifacts are the Eagle 
lunar lander’s descent and ascent 
stages, lunar exploration vehicles and 
three golf balls. (Brevard County’s 
Florida Today ) 

Happy Ending 

After a Chinese court overturned 
prostitution charges against a Foshan 
hair salon whose staff provided sexual 
services, Chinese media and law 
enforcers began a national debate on 
whether sexual services that don’t 
involve actual sexual intercourse count 
as crimes. The Foshan Intermediate 
People’s Court ruled that oral sex 
and other types of sexual services 
facilitated by body parts excluding 
genitals fall outside the legal definition 
of prostitution. On its official 
microblog, however, the court urged 
the legislature to clarify the matter, 
noting that, though legal, such services 
“significantly damage social order and 
have a certain degree of social harm.” 
(Associated Press) 


Drone Oil 

A Philadelphia dry cleaner began using 
a drone to deliver clothes to customers. 
“I’m all about technology, and I see a 
lot of these cleaners, it's so old school. 
You come in and you just pick it up,” 
Harout Vartanian, 24, the owner of 
Manayunk Cleaners, said, explaining 
he converted an unmanned four- 
bladed DJI Phantom quadracopter, 
designed for taking aerial photography. 
“We fly it to your house, it makes a 
noise, you pick it up, and that’s that” 
Vartanian said he doesn't think Federal 
Aviation Administration guidelines 
on unmanned aircraft systems apply 
to him because it’s “just a toy” used to 
promote his business. (Philadelphia's 
WCAU-TV) 

Date of the Week 

A grand jury in Butler County, Ohio, 
indicted Edwin Charles Tobergta, 34, 
after police reported he “stepped out 
of his back door, naked, and was having 
sexual relations with a rubber pool 
float ... in front of several children who 
saw his genitals and his actions with 
the float.” It was not Tobergta's first 
pool-toy encounter. In 2011, he was 
accused of having sex with a neighbor’s 
pool float, and in 2002, a woman told 
police he had sex with an inflatable 
pumpkin in her vard. (Cincinnati’s 
WLWT-TV) 


Pry Them from My Cold 
Dead Hands 

Former Gennan Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, 94, is hoarding 38,000 
menthol cigarettes because he fears 
the European Union might ban them. 
Schmidt, who is allowed to smoke 
wherever and whenever he pleases, 
has stockpiled 200 cartons of Reyno, 
his preferred brand, enabling him to 
smoke a pack a day until he turns 100, 
accordingto Chancellor candidate 
Peer Steinbruck of Schmidt’s Social 
Democrats party, who revealed news of 
Schmidt’s stash while admitting he has 
his own stash of special French light 
bulbs that he fears the EU will ban. 
(Germany’s Local) 

Where’s a Good Second 
Amendment When You 
Need One? 

After evacuating flooded High River, 
Alberta, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police seized “a large quantity of 
firearms” from vacated homes and 
set up a blockade at a checkpoint to 
keep out residents. “This,” resident 
Charles Timpano declared, pointing 
to the blockade, “is the reason the U.S. 
has the right to bear arms.” (Canada's 
National Post) 











Me.” Let’s pretend that yon, too, 
have a small dark jewel inside 
your skull that’s learning to be 
you. It’s a good metaphor for what 
I believe has been happening all 
these years: You have been gradu- 
ally mastering the art of being the 
best Leo you can be. It hasn’t been 
easy. You weren’t bom knowing 
how to be your beautiful, radiant, 
courageous self, but have had 
to work hard to activate your 
potentials. Now you’re moving 
into an especially critical phase of 
the process: a time when you have 
the chance to learn how to love 
yourself with greater ingenuity. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): "I have tried in 
my way to be free." sings Leonard Cohen in 
his song “Bird on a Wire." In other words, he 
has done the best he can to liberate himself 
from his unconscious patterns, bad habits 
and self-delusions. He hasnt been perfect 
in his efforts, but the work he has done has 
earned him a measure of deliverance from 
his suffering. I recommend you follow his 
lead, Aries. Do your best to bring more relief 
and release into your life. Get rid of things 
that hold you back. Overthrow a pinched 
expectation and ignore a so-called limitation 
or two. By this time next week, I hope you will 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Is there a 
message you've wanted to deliver for a 
long time but haven't been able to? Are you 
bursting with thoughts or feelings that you've 
been longing to express but can't find the 
right way to do so? Have you spent months 
carrying around a poignant truth that you 
have felt wasn't ripe enough to be revealed? 
If your answer to any of those questions is 
yes, I believe the time will soon be at hand to 
make a move. But it's important that you're 
not impulsive or melodramatic as you initiate 
your breakthrough communications. For best 
results, be full of grace and balance. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Bees and other 
insects can see ultraviolet light, which is 

flowers, they detect designs on the petals 
that you and I cannot. For example, the 
evening primrose appears completely yellow 
to us, but It calls seductively to bees with a 
flashy star pattern at its center. Many of the 
secret signs that flowers offer the pollinators 

pollen and nectar are. Let's use this as our 
metaphor of the week. Cancerian. I am not 
predicting that you will be able to perceive 
a broader spectrum of light. But I do believe 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): "Dear Astrology 
Guy: Please tell me why I have to work so 
hard — meditate, reflect, read, analyze, poke, 
prod, investigate — to discover truths about 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


25 percent of the events in which it competes. 
Its skilled drivers account for much of its 

sensational. During a pit stop in the middle of 
a race, they can change all four tires on the 
car in less than three seconds. Do you have 
helpers like that Libra? If you don't, its time 
to intensify your efforts to get them. And if 
you do, its time to call on them to give you an 


do it with such flairthat there will be no karmic 
blowback. What I propose. Scorpio, is that you 
have fun expressing more confidence than 
usual. I invite you to strut a bit even swagger, 
as you demonstrate your command over your 
circumstances. Enjoy acting as if the world 
is your plaything ... as if everyone around 
you secretly needs you to rise up and be a 
bigger, bolder version of yourself. The trick, of 
course, will be to avoid getting puffed up with 
grandiose delusions. Your challenge is to be 
more wildly devoted to embodying your soul's 
code without lapsing into arrogance. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22 -Dec. 21 ): I suspect 
that you are longing to take a quantum leap of 
faith but are also afraid to take that quantum 
leap of faith. You sense the potential of 
experiencing a very cool expansion, while 
at the same time you hesitate to leave your 
comfort zone and give up your familiar pain. 
In light of the conflict which may not be 
entirely conscious, I suggest you hold off 
on making a gigantic quantum leap of faith. 


the transformations. So steel your resolve. 
Capricorn. Mobilize your will. Do what's 
necessary to harvest the unruly blessings. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): The French 
novelist Flaubert declared that if you hope 
to write a book, you should first read 1500 
books. A Roman author named Petronius 
believed that the imagination does not work 
at its peak power unless it is inundated with 
reading material. I suggest you adopt their 
advice and apply it to your own field, Aquarius. 
Whatever skill or subject you want to master, 
expose yourself lavishly to the efforts of other 
people who have already mastered it. Flood 
yourself with well-crafted inspiration. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Should you be 
worried that a venomous spider has crawled 
into your shoe while you were sleeping? Just 
In case, should you flip your shoe upside- 
down before putting it on each morning? 
My studied opinion: hell, no. The chances of 
you being bitten on the foot by a venomous 
spider lurking in your shoe are even less than 
the possibility that you will be abducted 
by an alien who looks like Elvis Presley and 
forced to sing a karaoke version of Beyonce's 


if you are going around filled with delusional 
anxieties like that, you will definitely interfere 
with life’s current predilection, which is to 
give you a cleansing respite from your fears 
as well as immunity from harm. 


D HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


APOTHE 

CELEBRATING to YEARS 




n " 5 OF R r Tn „ 

• Finest Quality Esseraial Oils - r *C I AIL 

• Hand Crafted Bath, Body & Spa Products ? -Viewable On-Site 

• Full Service Aromatherapy Bar Production 

• Custom Botanical Perfume Design -New Products 

• Aromatherapy Consultation -Classes 

WE HAVE MOVED TO 688 PINE ST... COME VISIT! 



BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

D LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.socialclub 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMfflS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VLN toto^lVSIVIEfl 

HELLO, HOW WAS YOUR DAY? 

CONSCIOUS ARTISTIC TRAVELER 

EASY GOING.QUIET.FUN 


THE FUN STUFF 

gets it. sassafrass28. 57.CI 
PLAY WITH YOUR LADY PARTS 

who'll let me try to get her off I've had 


YOUTHFUL, ACTIVE. BRIGHT. RE-ENTRY 
SPARKLER 

CONFIDENT SMILING BRUNETTE 

ACTIVE, FUNNY. LOVE TO LAUGH 

DANCER. BICYCLIST, SWIMMER, LOCAL, 
ORGANIC 




Women men 

HONEST AND LOVING VERMONTER 

OUTDOORSY. ADVENTUROUS AND 
CREATIVE 

COUNTRY GIRL 




CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


EASYGOING. FUN-LOVING EXPLORER 


LIFE'S A GARDEN 

time in this life to do. learn all I'd like. 


EXTROVERTED. LOVING AND 
LIGHTHEARTED 




GEEKY. INDEPENDENT. 
COMPASSIONATE 




MEN . . , , W5MEN 


that'll treat you well and like you 


EASYGOING ATHLETIC PHILOSOPHER 

QUIET EASYGOING GUY 


AMAZING. WONDERFUL AND SWEET 

of life left to live, lots of places left to 

ADVENTUROUS. HAPPY. READY 




ARTISTIC AQUARIAN 

on a regular basis. FitVT68, 45.0 
LOVES TO COOK 

Sound dull? Wine isn't the only thing 



PEACE, LOVE. HAPPINESS 

Caring, compassionate, intelligent human being who is concerned 
with making a difference in this world. Not your average guy who 
is concerned with the usual hegemonic masculine things. I'm 
a big picture kinda guy that gets bored with superficial things. 

If it sounds like we would get along I would love to talk to ya! 
TambourineMan89, 23, Men seeking Women. 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are... Motivation to 
experience life to the fullest, someone to talk/listen to without 
judgement, and confidence. 


COMIC NERD SEEKS SAME 

I'M LIGHTING THE FUSE! 

I try to tell It like It is. I like to stay 


io. CantStopNow.49,Q 


OUTDOORS GUY 


MEN Ae&’itfMEN 

I CANT CHANGE 




IDIOSYNCRATIC IMPRESSIONS OF 
HUMANS UNAWARE 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


HAPPY, SUBMISSIVE, SARCASTIC, 

YOU: DADDY, SOT PUNISHER 


MAKE ME BLUSH AND... 



FRIENDS FOR FUN 


DRYSPELL NEEDS TO BE BROKEN! 

feel free to talk to me! LadySyl. 24.C I 
SEX WANTED 

SENSUAL SEXY BBW TO SQUIRT 


SUMMER GIRL ON GIRL FUN! 

SEEKING SUMMER FUN 


SINES 


BORED, RESTLESS. LOOKING FOR FUN 

perfect fit for you. LadyLuck74. 25, Cl 
CURIOUS AND CAUTIOUS 


MEN 


SEX MACHINE 

DISCREET ENCOUNTER 


ORAL MASTERMIND 


ORAL FACIAL WORKER 

ORAL FUN 


GENTLEMAN WITH A WILD SIDE 

LOOKING FOR SOME FUN 


EXPLORING 


LOOKING FOR EROTIC TIMES 

that’s fine, mrexotic. 24.CI 
MARRIED, Bl FEMALE ISO PLAYMATE/ 
Bisexual, 39 years old. married. 

LOOKING FOR MORE! 


ADVENTUROUS YOUNG COUPLE 

PERFECT SITUATION 

try new things. LASE2VT. 28 
COUPLE LOOKING FOR DIRTY FUN 

BI-CURIOUS LOOKING FOR AN 
ADVENTURE 


COUPLE SEEKING MORE QUEER WOMEN 


mi 


louA$uuffi.to &W6 awL Suit.. 

istress 

maeve 



I recently sent my girlfriend a photo of my 
bulging junk in tight Jockeys. She wasn't into 
it, though. She said women aren't visual when 
it comes to sexual desire. However, she often 
compliments my rear end in tight pants — and 
she watches porn. Other women I know seem to 
be stimulated visually, at least somewhat. Am I 
missing something? 





Junk Hunk 


First of all, your girlfriend shouldn't be making 
grand statements about what women like and 
do not like. She’s not every woman, so how 
could she know? Certainly not every lady gets 
off on dick pics, but some of us (yours truly, for 
example) enjoy looking at the male form in all 
its glory. It would be far more constructive for 
your girlfriend to own her feelings: "Your crotch 
photos do nothing for me. Sorry." Sure, your ego 
might get bruised, but at least she wouldn't 
be blaming her indifference on a sweeping 
stereotype of women. 

That said, I take issue with your comparison 
of dick pics to watching porn. How are they the 
same? Porno offers action, sounds, sweat (and 
sometimes bad dialog and cheesy 70s music). 
For your girlfriend, a static image of your junk 
in Jockeys simply doesn't measure up to the 
excitement of porn. 

As for her complimenting your derriere, she's 
flirting with you! She obviously enjoys the view, 
but the interaction is more important to her 
than the visual — commenting on your posterior 
and watching your reaction is a turn-on for her. 
She's preparing you for the moment when she'll 
slide those trousers off your tight tuckus. Again, 
it's not about staring at your body part — her 
mind is titillated by the tete-a-tete. 

My advice? Quit sending her pictures of your 
johnson and stimulate her mind instead. Be 
direct and ask her, "Okay, you don't like pictures 
of my genitalia, so what could I send that would 
pique your interest?" 



mm 


1r 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistressSPsevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


7, GREAT DRESS. 


MITCH. SAVIOR OF DOGS 

peas In a pop! When: Friday, July 19. 2013. Where: 
Nlquette Bay. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1911442 

UNCOMMON GROUNDS CONNECTION 

Grounds. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911441 
WENDELL’S WAREHOUSE 

20. 2013. Where: Wendell's Warehouse. 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911440 

SHORT AND GORGEOUS, CITY MARKET 

checkout line at City Market. I wanted to say 

looking. When: Friday, July 19. 2013. Where: 

City Market You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911439 

SOMEDAY W/ AS 

my mind's eye. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911438 
LEOPARD SPOTS 

too. When: Friday. July 19, 2013. Where: St 
Paul Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911437 


BACKPACKER AT NEW MOON 

Wednesday. July 17. 2013. Where: New 
Moon. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911436 


iSPb v 


■ I W If you've been 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


DOG WITH BIG WOOD 


Richmond. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911435 
WILLISTON ROAD RENDEZVOUS 

When: Friday. July 12, 2013. When W I ston 
Road. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911434 

AURORA BOREALIS BEAUTY 

those Pays! When: Monday, July 28, 2008. Where: 
Cheese Outlet. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911433 

BLUE-EYED DISNEY PRINCESS 

please? When: Monday. July 15. 2013. Where: 
Nectar’s. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911432 

YOU'RE NOTICED 

birthday! When: Sunday. July 28, 2013. Where: 
every day. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911431 

A BANK IN WILLISTON 

Do I have the KEY to your code? Nothing but 

Willlston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911430 


RICHMOND CUMBEES, WED. 7/17 
GREAT LEGS! 


Kat©. When: Wednesday. July 17, 2013. Where: 
Richmond. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911426 


EARLY MORNING DEU RUN 

better. When: Thursday. July IB, 2013. Where: 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911429 

DUCHESS OF THE DOG PARK 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| j See photos of 

this person online. 


WATERFRONT VIXEN 

you ;-). When: Monday. July 15. 2013. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911425 

YOU SPIN ME RIGHT ROUND 

you! When: Saturday. July 13. 2013. Where: 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911424 

LOOKING FOR MY CABIN BOY 

July 12. 2013. Where: Lake Champlain Maritime 
Museum. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911423 

SLIM BRUNETTE WITH BEAUTIFUL DOG 

When: Wednesday. July 3. 2013. Where: South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911422 

RICHMOND SEMI DEAD BATTERY 

big red truck. When: Friday, July 12. 2013. Where: 
Richmond. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911421 


YOU. ME AND A 40 

Where: Porch. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911428 




loin oui research study! Volunteeis will complete computer tasks and 

questionnaires. This is a research study conducted by the University of Vermont. 

For more iniormation call the ‘ Effects of Quilling’’ study, at 802-656-4849 
or email effecls@uvm.edu. 











HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


Charlotte's Stony Loam 

Farm, have clear goals in mind when they till the soil 
and reap its rewards. They want to educate their 
community, provide fresh organic produce to the 
people, and preserve Vermont's beautiful 
landscape... and we're happy to say they're 
succeeding! Discover their beautiful, local 
vegetables in our produce department. 


In 1988, StrayCat Flower Farm acquired a plot of 
land in Burlington's Intervale and began cultivating 
beautiful blooms in their field along the Winooski 
River, Now. they create unique bouquets for 
Healthy Living and provide fabulous florals to 
blushing brides throughout northwestern Vermont. 


STRAYCAT FLOWER FARM 
Burlington, Vermont 






